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“Wartime Institutes” Are Necessary 


By C. V. BUTTELMAN 


Executive Secretary, Music Educators 
National Conference, Chicago, Illinois 


NITY, massed effort, co6peration, 
U codrdination —these are the 
watchwords of the nation today. As 
slogans they are excellent, but with- 
out organization they are nothing 
more than slogans. 

In such a gigantic enterprise as 
that in which we are now engaged, 
the ultimate in organization, the ut- 
most in concentrated mass effort, is 
demanded. It is necessary to fuse a 
myriad of organized efforts into one, 
with a focus on one, and only one, 
objective—that of winning the war. 

It is said that the United States 
is the most highly organized nation 
in the world. This is no doubt true, 
but at the same time the very proc- 
esses of our democracy which have 
made possible this type of develop- 
ment could make us the most dis- 
organized nation in the world. This 
is one of the criticisms leveled at us 
by the enemy. This is our Achilles 
heel which that enemy still hopes 
to reach. 

An organization is nothing more 
nor less than a machine set up to 
produce certain results, and the 
working parts of that machine are 
human beings. The organization 
machine we call the United States 
has been turned from peacetime 
purposes to wartime requirements. 
This vast machine comprises many 
smaller machines, many wheels 
within the machines, many cogs 
within the wheels. The job of keep- 
ing them all working together— 
with all gears meshed and turning 
in the same direction—is a nice 
problem in organization engineer- 
ing. Our machine must produce 
manpower—manpower for fighting, 
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Music Must Plan 
To Contribute Full Share 
To War Effort 


manpower for industry, manpower 
for agriculture. We must have 
weapons, tools, factories, housing 
materials, food—but manpower obvi- 
ously comes first. To produce and 
maintain manpower, those factors 
of our civilization which pertain not 
only to physical and _ intellectual 
training, but to spiritual develop- 
ment and well-being are required. 


MUSIC’S PART IN WAR 


It has been thoroughly established 
that music is one of these factors. 
Men in the armed forces and the 
folks in industry and at home need 
in wartime more than in peacetime 
that service which music, and many 
times music only, can provide. This 
may be whatever it is that appeals 
to the individual as music—whether 
he makes it himself, or listens to the 
band or the phonograph, or sings in 
the barbershop quartet. The point 
is that music is a war essential—and 
the definition of music is up to the 
fellow who needs the music. We 
know that music can help win the 
war if we see to it that, wherever 
possible, music is utilized to help 
people do their jobs better, bear 
their burdens with greater fortitude, 
achieve a greater degree of com- 
munity solidarity, enter into a more 
friendly sharing of each other's in- 
terests, and acquire an understanding 
that goes beyond community, beyond 
nationality, and beyond race. All 
these are prerequisites of developing 
maximum efficiency in a common 
effort. 
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Certainly music is a powerful so- 
cial instrument, whether we think 
of it as made by or for people, 
whether it be symphony or song or 
a cheery whistle, whether we use it 
as a means of escape, as an emotional 
hypodermic, or as a medium of self- 
expression or response. The prob- 
lem is how to secure the maximum 
values from music. We are particu- 
larly keen to do this now because 
today it is up to us, as at no other 
time, to prove some of the claims 
we have made for music in those 
calm and peaceful days which seem 
so far behind us. 

This is a job for all of us who are 
in any way concerned with the busi- 
ness of music; whether we compose, 
publish, sell, or manufacture—or 
used to manufacture and hope to 
again—it is our common job to do 
all we can to see to it that all people 
get the most possible from music. 

This means that there must be 
leadership, certain techniques must 
be supplied, and certain materials 
made available. There need be no 
lack of any of these. The thing is 
to recognize and make use of the 
leadership, to know the techniques 
and make use of them, and to see to 
it that the materials are available 
where needed. 

These factors must function in 
the community, in the armed forces, 
and in every quarter. We must do 
all we can to eliminate duplication 
of effort and to develop, instead, 
effective organization, coérdination, 
and coéperation under good leader- 
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ship. Obviously there will be some 
overlapping, some duplication. The 
reason for that is inherent in our 
democratic system, which permits 
everyone to do about what he pleases 
and to forni and join whatever 
groups he chooses. The multiplicity 
of organized units in our communi- 
ties and in our nation has resulted 
in some confusion, but at the same 
time has developed more leaders 
than would otherwise have sprung 
up and has vastly increased the num- 
ber of interested workers in humani- 
tarian enterprises. Now we are con- 
cerned with unified effort, and there 
must be a bit of give and take if we 
are to make the greatest possible use 
of our resources. We cannot afford 
to waste manpower—no matter what 
field of endeavor we are considering. 


WARTIME INSTITUTES 


If there is anything at all to our 
claim that music is fundamental, 
and, assuming that there is, if we 
are going to use music to its full 
effectiveness in this war, these are 
some of the things to which we must 
devote our careful attention. Thus 
it is that the leaders in our field 
felt it necessary to carry on a pro- 
gram of Wartime Institutes for ad- 
ministrators and music educators— 
national, state, district, and local. It 
is fortunate that this year it is in the 
M.E.N.C. schedule to hold divisional 
meetings, wherefore, by adapting 
our Divisional Conference machin- 
ery to this program of Wartime In- 
stitutes, it is possible to serve most 
effectively our present-day needs. 

It is for these reasons that the 
officers of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference and its six Divi- 
sions have agreed unanimously that 
the Wartime Institutes must be held. 
It is for the same reasons the Con- 
ference auxiliary—the Music Educa- 
tion Exhibitor Association—has de- 
cided that member firms in the 
commercial field shall be invited 
to participate, through their educa- 
tional departments, either as exhibi- 
tors or as auditors, whichever seems 
advisable to the firms themselves. 


The War Institutes will supple- 
ment and extend the National Insti- 
tute on Music Education in Wartime 
recently held in Chicago, and will 
serve as reviewing points for state, 
district, and local activities of recent 


months. It is planned to place ex- 
clusive emphasis on war and _ post- 
war factors, and the entire programs, 
including public events, will be 
strictly in the wartime pattern. It 
is felt by the officers of the Confer- 
ence that members of commercial 
groups serving the field of music 
education have something to offer 
and something to gain by partici- 
pating in these Institutes. Whether 
or not such participation necessarily 
should involve an exhibit, is a ques- 
tion that the Conference and Ex- 
hibitors Association officers do not 
attempt to answer. The decision 
must rest entirely with the individ- 
ual firms themselves, for this year 
problems are involved — some of 
which may not be particularly con- 
cerned with the issue itself—that may 
have to be taken into account. 


Then, it must be frankly admitted 
that even at this time, practically on 
the eve of the opening of the series 
of Institutes, there is some question 
as to the total attendance expected. 
The representative plan which will 
be followed by most of the Institutes 
assures the presence at least of lead- 
ers and key people from respective 
areas. It seems safe to say that, if 
present wartime conditions do not 
change radically, the high interest 
manifested by music educators, ad- 
ministrators, and community lead- 
ers portends the maximum turnout 
possible in view of transportation 
difficulties and other restrictions and 
hazards. 


PUBLISHER PARTICIPATION 


On the other hand, regardless of 
prospective total attendance, some 
firms may feel that, in view of the 
current situation, it is not fitting to 
attempt to transport and set up dis- 
plays. Certainly in no case should 
the management of a firm feel any 
embarrassment or hesitancy in mak- 
ing a decision not to exhibit—even 
though it be the first break in a long 
period of years. 


The exhibits have always provid- 
ed a very important educational and 
practical feature of Conference 
meetings, and it would. be short- 
sighted, indeed, not to recognize a 
most important factor connected 
with the exhibits, which has been 
the presence of the heads and rep- 
resentatives of the firms, who have, 
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as individuals, contributed so much 
to the success of the organization. 
It is hoped that this year, regard- 
less of exhibits, there will be a con- 
tinuation of the general participa- 
tion on the part of the men and 
women who represent the manage- 
ment and educational departments 
of our Exhibitors Association mem- 
ber firms. 

It is the express wish of President 
Lilla Belle Pitts and the presidents 
of the Divisional Conferences that 
the entire situation be reviewed can- 
didly, in order that the facts may be 
placed at the disposal of all who 
are interested. While income from 
exhibit fees is always helpful, and 
especially so in this period, the Con- 
ference officers are more interested 
in maintaining and furthering the 
high degree of common interest and 
coéperation which have made dis- 
tinctive the relationships of the pro- 
fessional and commercial interests 
in the field of music education. 


Without question, the Institutes 
planned by the six presidents will be 
among the most significant meetings 
held under the auspices of the Music 
Educators National Conference. Out- 
standing contributions will be made 
possible through the coéperation of 
a number of Government depart- 
ments. Participation of the Treas- 
ury Department alone will make the 
Institutes worth while from a prac- 
tical wartime viewpoint. The pro- 
grams in their entirety will be ar- 
ranged strictly in accordance with 
wartime exigencies. 


Exhibit facilities will be provided 
at each of the six meetings, and, as 
usual, all details will be under the 
efficient management of the officers 
of the Music Education Exhibitors 
Association, under the personal su- 
pervision of President Don Malin of 
Lyon & Healy. 


Program outlines for the Insti- 
tutes are now being distributed and 
will, of course, reach all of the firms 
on the mailing list of the Exhibitors 
Association. Inquiries regarding any 
of the Institute programs will re- 
ceive prompt attention if addressed 
to the headquarters office in Chicago, 
and President Don Malin or other 
officers of the Exhibitors Association 
will be glad to discuss any matters 
pertaining to exhibitor participa- 
tion. 
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version of "listeners" into 








The necessities of war have focussed the 
spotlight on group singing; but the con- 
“doers” has 
been all too slow and has not kept pace 
with the increasing urgency of music 
to play a complete role in a total war. 














An Article By 
R. D. Welch 


| Consulting Expert, The United States Treasury 


“A Singing People Is An 
Undefeated People” 


EADERS of the January issue 

of the Music Publishers Jour- 
nal will recall with great interest 
Major Howard C. Bronson’s excel- 
lent article on music in the Army. 
Two of Major Bronson’s statements 
are especially memorable. “A suc- 
cessful Army,” he wrote, “must be 
composed of ‘doers’,” and later he 
stated, “a singing Army is a fighting 
Army.” 

Both these statements are as perti- 
nent to civilian as to military ef- 
forts to give music its proper place 
in creating and in sustaining the 
spirit that will meet the challenge 
of war conditions. No one who has 
a right to an authoritative opinion 
on the subject can doubt that music 
has an indispensable part to play 
in the lives of war-conscious men 
and women in and out of military 
services. We needn’t waste time 
arguing the case. Like the men in 
the Army, civilians must be given 
a chance to be—to use Major Bron- 
son’s word, “doers,” not simply lis- 
teners to others. And, the best and 
quickest way to get the majority of 
people to be “doers” in music is to 
get them to sing together. We may 
paraphrase Major Bronson’s second 
Statement into: “a singing people 
is an undefeated people.” 

It is to the advantage of every 
part of the war effort that, on prop- 
er occasions, and at proper times, 
men, women, and children be en- 
couraged to sing together. We are 
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about the only people who seem 
slow in realizing this obvious fact. 
The Germans know it, and the Rus- 
sians, the Chinese, and the English. 
Slowly, and, in some places, against 
the opposition of “hard-headed” 
opinion, we are waking up to the 
value of promoting group singing. 
The armed forces have worked on 
this problem wisely and long, as is 
evident from Major Bronson’s §ar- 
ticle. Industry has begun to make 
use of music, including singing, un- 
der carefully planned conditions. 
(See “Music in Industry,” an ad- 
dress before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, October 15, 
1942, by Harold Burris-Meyer of 
the Stevens Institute of ‘Technol- 
ogy). In general civilian life, there 
has been, in recent months, a revival 
of the community singing move- 
ment which never really died, but 
which has had little encouragement 
during the last twenty years. At 
public rallies, in school meetings, 
and in churches, and elsewhere, the 
American people are again begin- 
ning to have opportunities to sing 
together, such as have always been 
enjoyed by Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
other civic organizations. 

This revival of community sing- 
ing is not in the realm of wishful 
thinking, nor is it a project of a 
single group of enthusiasts. A large 
number of such “sings” have re- 
cently been organized in many wide- 
ly dispersed parts of the country for 


the express purpose of creating and 
giving voice to the spirit of the war 
effort. Many of these “sings” have 
been held under government aus- 
pices. A considerable body of excel- 
lent and experienced leaders is avail- 
able in many parts of the country, 
men and women capable of organ- 
izing on a community-wide scale 
and of conducting brilliantly. There 
are many musical and other organi- 
zations which stand ready to give 
their help and influence. ‘There are 
purposes inherent in the war effort 
—such as bond rallies, scrap drive 
meetings, Civilian Defense meetings, 
etc.—that can hardly be served in 
any other way as effectively as by 
the right kind of community meet- 
ings. In these meetings, singing can 
be the force that creates the solidar- 
ity and fellowship needed for a com- 
mon. effort. 

The commercial music interests 
will, quite naturally, appreciate that 
in this movement they have an op- 
portunity and a responsibility. The 
opportunity, clearly enough, is to 
create an ever growing public that 
is conscious of the desirability of 
singing and the responsibility is an 
extension of the part that these in- 
terests have already long played in 
aiding the war effort. If all those 
individuals and groups that may 
have some part in encouraging this 
community work together, there can 
be no doubt that we shall presently 
hear America singing. 
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Let's Have wore coo Music in Wartime! 


EARLY AMERICAN BAND BOOK 


By HAROLD M. JOHNSON 


Eighteen original Grade Two compositions and arrangements 
based on events of our Colonial History. Authentic tunes of that 
period and ample other compositions of contrasting character for 
TWO COMPLETE WELL-BALANCED PROGRAMS FOR YOUNG 
BANDS! Marches, Overtures, Dances in Olden Style, Character- 
istics, etc. Modern instrumentation. 





* 
* 
* 
. 
* 
* 


Condensed Conductor's Part 75¢ 
Individual Parts 35¢ } 


y 
Free Sample Cornet Part on Request e & 


J 


‘Twelve excellent marches by Sousa, Rosey, Becker and others, 
together with a street march version of “American Patrol." Eight 
patriotic airs including "Marines' Hymn." Community Bands, 
School Bands, Service Bands, Patriotic Rallies. Complete instru- 
“mentation, and not difficult. 






— 





PATRIOTIC AMERICA 


BAND BOOK 


Condensed Conductor's Part $1.00 
Individual Parts 35c 


Free Sample Cornet Part on Request 
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NEW BAND MUSIC —75c each 









PO RMR 5s ccsssn ts sexe nis levssecccascevesssceieseere Quincke I'm in the Army Now March 
American Patrol (Street March Version) Loyal Legion tag oe aries sesseeesnnnnnenes 
America the Beautiful March.................00.00-. Missud Marines Hymn, Yankee Doodle, Dixie, 

: Military Maestro March. ...........cccseseceeseeneeeesees Becker 
American Rangers March..............cscscesse0+ Pomeranz Our Bugler March (with field music)........... hAteaad 
Army Ground Forces, The (March Song) Salute to the American Legion March........van Loan 

Higgins & Small Spirit of the Air Corps March................ Maj. Clinch 
Clipper of the Air March.......0.....ccccccccee Henneman Victorious Eagle March ...........ccsssescseeesseeesseenees Rosey 


GOOD NEW CHORUSES 
S.A. 


The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) . 
Let Freedom Ring 
The World Is Yours 
REINER NOON UNG toe sic ercectaash ac adiscne nvccsonatarstazacossed senor Gee 
Mon Petit Mari (My Little Husband) Folk Song 


RERtCI E, te Gas TREN oss sessosessseccdssssavccxscctsacacssoeevsscssent Arr. by Hernried 
S.S.A. 

SD atin aT ete PANIOTI Es io soca rast acnvatahit ad eee Goss/Ray 

IR PORT wi ssieu nea sein ee Grieg-Coulter/Loftin 


In the Valley Below (20c) (English Folk Tune, “Sweet Nightingale") 
Arr, by Manney 





Toe Ube Trae Peramiea city) | cessiictisasscsnnercaraschn ian cuiiiinssetauieel Gartlan 
BRET BIT Secu sacs vi soss cvs tniaasvie abe aviox Svea nead ee en eee en ee ent Walton 
S.A.T.B 
AGT) ASP COINENS UIST ooo axes cise siaceveecsessotapinccasoovoassatavastonviorchanctaivstnaterl Kastalsky/Ray 
O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20c).........cccc ceccseseseseeeeeseeees Tallis/Loftin 
Cantate Domino (Sing Unto the Lord)........cccccscssssssssssesesesesesesseseeees Hassler/Terry 


In the Valley Below (20c) (English Folk Tune, "Sweet Nightingale") 

Arr. by Manney 
Fearin' of the Judgment Day (Mixed Choir in the style of the spiritual) ....Swift 
FOB LSE. TBS AP OTRIICRCIY) occcscisesbcsedsccecosssceetnaccictrecsrcocecigecanavel Gartlan/Braine 





Let Freedom Ring ............00. basbceaas srva cers ita sh cs baboca et ob etea een Che Schramm 

Praise Jehovah (20c) ......ceccccesceceseseeseees ody ....Mozart/ Binder 

Oe Re 2, |: as ete ee ee eee naa SSS Goss/Ray 

Ripe ES IN URINE oo oe schcars0s passss cans vss ds atc mo csacsuavsvnepoiadaxensal aes Genet-Elliott 

TOE PUNOTIORRN DONG: FOC) | sass cessvcscaese nmin aiaioomenteanie Martin-Smith 
T.T.B.B. 

uate PCTS) ARSED 6200s cssscsstestcevecsssarveeckdaciersencccreseaee Schimmerling-Guiterman 


The Mountain Girl (Boys' Chorus) (Kentucky's "Sourwood Mountain") 
Arr. by Manney 
MUO SIGE FTOR NPB RIG AIG) oa csocsesssscsceccrasnsctssissssslesnerenicacestivin fara anes Gartlan 
Hallelu (Judgment Day Is Comin’) (A Patriotic Novelty) ..........es00 Winkopp 
15¢ each unless otherwise quoted 
Free Specimen Copies on Request 


Broadcast Music, Inc, 
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STRING MUSIC ON THE 
1943 NATIONAL CONTEST LIST 





Organ Concerto in A Minor............0000: Bach/Glass 
Score and 6 parts $3.50 
Sonata Da Chiesa............0...0.. ee Corelli/Glass 
Score and 6 parts $2.75 
Five Selected Pieces ...........ccccccceseeees Purcell/Akon 
Score and 6 parts $2.75 


1 RR Ce eel ener nee rr Lotti/Brewer 
Score and 6 parts $2.50 

Sh RTE ERIN assis sssosscosyssssessoasice Bach/Bodge 
Score and 6 parts $2.50 

Concerto in G Minor............0..ccc000 Scarlatti/Glass 
Score and 6 parts $2.75 

Sonata Da Chiesa o............cccccceeceeeees Corelli/Giass 
Score and 6 parts $2.75 

Suite (From The Fairy Queen)............ Purcell/Glass 
Score and 6 parts $3.50 





STRING ORCHESTRA 
(With optional piano part) 


STRING QUINTETTE 
(With optional piano part) 


Scores on approval if desired. 








Your dealer can supply these, 
or you may order direct from 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Educators Loathe To Gamble 
With Unfamiliar Program Music 





ROGRAM making is an onerous 

task as most choral directors will 
admit, and because it continues to 
recur at periodic intervals, a wise 
policy to follow would be to main- 
tain a vigilant attitude throughout 
the year by keeping a memo book 
for just that purpose. One never 
knows when a selection worthy of 
performance and suitable to one’s 
needs will present itself. It may 
appear on a radio program or at a 
concert. It may come highly recom- 
mended by musical friends who 
have enjoyed its performance. Fre- 
quently we may read about some 
unknown work in a critic’s column 
where its merits will be appraised 
and its appeal noted. 

Perhaps the most commonly used 
source of information is the publish- 
ers’ catalogue. It is a most valuable 
aid in planning programs of historic 
interest. ‘The advantages of such 
listings under titles and composers 
are, in many cases, supplemented by 
valuable data as number of parts 
called for, timing of each piece, and 
ranges involved. 

Catalogues are of greatest value 
when the numbers are familiar ones. 
But even in the works of great mas- 
ters it is possible to draw a “dud.” 
The problem becomes increasingly 
difficult when unfamiliar names and 
titles are encountered. Here, the 
publishers try to help by making 
available a generous amount of 
music on the “approval” plan. Lists 
of recommended material are pre- 
pared by their educational depart- 
ments and these often include new 
works just off the press. 
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By PETER J. WILHOUSKY 
Assistant Director of Music, 
Board of Education, New York City 


In evaluating the music submit- 
ted “on approval,” certain definite 
considerations must be met. Are 
the numbers suitable for immediate 
or ultimate use? Are they worthy of 
performance? Will they appeal to 
the performers as well as to the au- 
dience? Such questions have to be 
decided within a certain limited pe- 
riod, and the wise program maker 
allots sufficient time for a fair con- 
sideration of each number. ‘This 
will usually amount to at least dou- 
ble the performing time of each 
piece. Not only must he scan the 
text and study the musical texture, 
but he must also consider the musi- 
cal setting. Arrangements must be 
judged by what they contribute to 
the original setting. Unfortunately 


Lassus, de Pres, whose contrapun- 
tal masterpieces serve as splendid 
models for composers of the present 
day. Furthermore, mere complex- 
ity is no indication of musical su- 
periority. It is hard to be simple 
and direct. The economy of means 
which characterized the works of 
great masters is still a valuable cri- 
terion in the evaluation of modern 
works. The average conductor is 
still hoping for simple music of 
great appeal. Such effective numbers 
are indeed hard to find in the be- 
wildering amount of new publica- 
tions which flood the market each 
year. 

The problem of judging the mer- 
its of a piece is especially hard for 
those who do not possess the ability 
to visualize effects from the printed 
page. The effectiveness of a piece 
on a piano is no true indication of 
its effectiveness as a choral number. 
Hearing recordings of the number 
would simplify matters no little. 
This procedure is rapidly gaining 





Arrangers, composers and editors for publishing houses may well note 
the writer’s admonition that their works be simple and direct. The great 
masters avoided the thickened harmonies so dear to modern composers. 





there are too many that merely dis- 
tort the sweet simplicity and purity 
of the original. 

It has been a common practice of 
late to thicken the harmonies in 
treble and bass parts in the hope 
that the results will be richer in 
harmonic color. Such practices are 
seldom justified, and only tend to 
make the problem of teaching the 
parts more difficult. As a result the 
clarity of lines is totally lost, and 
the effect becomes muddy. It may 
be noted that arrangers and com- 
posers who resort to such practices 
usually reveal an utter lack of con- 
trapuntal training which could jus- 
tify their attempts at writing for 
more than four parts at a time. It 
would serve them well to study the 
works of old masters like Palestrina, 


favor with certain publishers who 
are making such recordings available 
at their various stores. 

One hates to that the 
amount of poor material flooding 
the market and, from all indica- 
lions, enjoying a reasonable amount 
of success, is a true indication of our 
standards. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that the success enjoyed by 
such inane and trite contributions 
is merely accidental since there are 
so many who are not in a position 
to enjoy the advantages of frequent 
visits to branch stores where music 
can be studied at leisure, but who 
must gamble on cold titles as they 
appear in catalogues. With the tem- 
porary cessation of state and re- 
gional conferences, even these infre- 


believe 


(Continued on page 17) 
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omposers Meet the People! 


Democratic Influences Stimulate 
Composition of American Music 


By MORTON GOULD 


Composer and Conductor 
As Totp To 


DAVID NORRIS 
Editor, Music Publishers Journal 


HE artist no longer considers 

himself, as he once did, as a 
being above and beyond the com- 
mon man. The Ivory Tower idea in 
which the artist divorces himself 
from the mundane things surround- 
ing him and devotes his creative fac- 
ulties to art for art’s sake, to the 
achievement of perfection for the 
edification of the few, is a conception 
that is being discarded. Democratic 
influences have been at work to 
bring the artist closer to the people, 
and the War has stepped up this 
process a hundred-fold. 

Composers are writing, today, for 
the great mass of the people, for the 
man on the street, the school kid, 
for the millions of radio listeners 
and filmgoers. They no longer can 
express intricate musical ideas often 
bordering on the mystic and expect 
a receptive audience. Music has be- 
come a people’s art and must deal 
with real things, with the emotions 
of working people, the farmer. In 
simple, condensed terms, it must ex- 
press the ideas of those who are help- 
ing to build our country. However, 
to justify itself, a composition must 
still inspire and can only do so by 
deepening the understanding of our 
role in the scheme of things. 


The composer who underrates the 
cultural development of the masses 
is committing artistic suicide. The 
people are hungry for music of a 
high level. That this is so was 
brought home to me when I had 
occasion, before the war, to visit and 
guest-conduct a number of good 
Western bands, and I was amazed 
at what I would call the “renais- 
sance” of American art that was 
springing up with impressive po- 
tency all over the country, and most 


noticeably in small, isolated towns 
where I least expected such mani- 
festations. 


Now one of the primary reasons 
for this awareness of culture and 
good music throughout the country, 
leads us back to radio. Radio has 
been the means of making people 
aware of our major symphony orches- 
tras and their repertoire. In small 
towns, also, radio has been respon- 
sible for furnishing, in many cases, 
the only means of entertainment 
available. 


The new Democracy in music 
manifests itself in many ways. Rigid 
divisions between the classics and 
jazz, between the “long-hair” and 
the swingster, are breaking down. 
Toscanini pays tribute to the young 
American composer; Benny Good- 
man “goes to town” with Mozaart. 
Concert programs are becoming more 
and more influenced by the colorful 
program ideas that have made radio 
such a popular medium of audience 
appeal. We find radio programs pre- 
senting more and more a_ better 
type of music and a better standard 
of performance. The concert hall, 
in turn, has had its influence on the 
program material used by radio. 

Nor can the American composer 
overlook so potent a market as the 
school field. It is both lucrative and 
has creative appeal. For in the 
school field the composer is once 
again faced with the very healthy 
problem of doing a good piece of 
creative work with simple means 
and doing it as directly as possible. 
This is a very good standard for all 
healthy creative art, and in this 
particular instance our American 
composer finds himself in the un- 
usual position of actually having his 
publisher sell a good amount of or- 
chestrations to the schools, and _be- 
comes the recipient of royalties and 
literally hundreds of performances. 


The one great factor today, in all 
our lives, is the War, which has fur- 
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ther underscored the rapprochement 
of today’s composer and the peo- 
ple for whom he writes. Faced with 
the stark necessity of fighting for 
democracy in the most fearful strug- 
gle of all time, the composer must 
think in terms of writing music that 
will help win the war. The defense 
worker, the soldier, the air raid 
warden, yes, even the kid in school 
are fighting for the same thing and 
they are contributing their skills, 
without stint, to the general effort. 
Music’s role is to propagandize and 
to inspire our people to perform 
outstanding deeds of valor on all 
fronts. To write such music the 
composer must know his audience; 
he must become one of them, and 
yet have the understanding that 





Morton Gould 


brings forth great compositions that 
lead the way to victory. 


For example, Shostakovich is a 
“citizen” artist, sharing with the fac- 
tory workers and soldiers the bur- 
dens of war, and as a fire warden of 
Leningrad, he stands shoulder-to- 
shoulder with other workers defend- 
ing his native city. Thus, his great 
musical talent is fortified by these 
common experiences in the thick of 
the battle, and he gives his people 
a stirring symphony that has in- 
spired the whole United Nations as 


(Continued on page 17) 
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ON VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
A Masterpiece of Musical Narrative 


newly recorded by 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


conducting the NBC Symphony Orchestra 


Take the superb imagination of composer Igor 
Stravinsky, inspired by a wonderful legend of 
old world magic—add to it the brilliant inter- 
pretive powers of conductor Leopold Stokow- 
ski, leading the magnificent NBC Symphony 
Orchestra—and the combination is a thrilling 
musical triumph! Of such importance is the 
highlighted Victor Musical Masterpiece Album 
for March. This definitive recording of amodern 
classic is a cornerstone for any collection of 
contemporary music. It will fire the enthu- 
siasm of students and stimulate lively class- 


room discussion. 


Firebird Suite—Album DM-933...... $3.50* 





ICTORY| 
BUY 


UNITED 
STATER 










OTHER VICTOR RECORD ATTRACTIONS FOR MARCH 


Oratorio Arias sung by Kichard 
Crooks. Selections from famous 
works, including Comfort Ye, 
My People, from the Messiah 
(Handel); Then Shall The Right- 
eous Shine Forth, from Elijah 
(Mendelssohn). With the Victor 
Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
O'Connell, Conductor. 

Album M-934 .-. SF 


Musical Show Hits. Gladys Swar- 
thout, with the Victor Concert 
Orchestra, presents eight great 
successes, such as: Dancing in the 
Dark (from The Band Wagon); 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes (from 
Roberta); My Heart Stood Still 
(from The Connecticut Yankee). 


Album M-935........ . . .$3.50* 


RCA Victor Division « Educational Dept. 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Camden, N. J. 
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* Suggested list prices evclusive of excise tax. 
Order any of these new Victor Records and 
Album sets from your Victor Record Dealer, 

or write to the address below. 


Symphonie Moderne (from the 
Warner Bros. Film, Four Wives) 
(Max Steiner). Janssen Symphony 
of Los Angeles, Werner Janssen, 
Conductor 


Record No. 11-8311. . $1.00* 


Marian Anderson in Negro 
Spirituals—Let Us Break Bread 
Together and Oh! What a Beauti- 
ful City. With Franz Rupp at the 
Piano. 


Record No. 10-1040. . . $.75* 


Waltz, by Reger; Gossips, by 
Dubensky; March (from The Love 
for Three Oranges), by Prokc fieff. 
Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe, 
Duo-pianists. 


Record No. 10-1041....... $.75* 








Radio, Music and Government 





In Wartime 





Major HAROLD W. KENT, Infantry 
Educational Liaison, U. S. Office of Education 


ITHIN a few days after Pearl 

Harbor people in music were 
busy at the problem of organizing 
their talent to serve the War effort. 
This activity engaged the complete 
attention of the professional educa- 
tional groups, the industries and 
the publishers. Simultaneously, a 
ground swell of individual effort 
was volunteered through teachers, 
song and band leaders, song writ- 
ers, instrument manufacturers and 


others . . . all seeking to help win 
the war. Among these professional 
elements were the civilians who 


searched for music that expressed 
their various emotions as they buck- 
led down to fight the toughest war 
in our nation’s history. The. surge 
quickly reached the government, es- 
pecially those agencies which used 
radio extensively to keep the Amer- 
ican public informed of their activi- 
ties; music, of course, often being 
interwoven with broadcasts to pre- 
sent messages, in the most effective 
manner possible. The War Depart- 
ment was among the first Federal 
Agencies to recognize government 
responsibilty in this field. A broch- 
ure was prepared with the able as- 
sistance of the Music Education Na- 
tional Conference, and distributed 
to a hundred thousand music peo- 
ple. The participation of radio 
choruses and organizations was en- 
couraged as a radio activity. The 
Army Hour, the official voice of the 
War Department, from the start 
employed music as a weapon in its 
interpretation of its story to Amer- 
ican patriots on its Sunday, NBC 
broadcasts. Songs and _ inspiring 
music of the United Nations and of 
this nation, of today and by-gone 
days, have all been faithfully rep- 
resented. 


There is a sizable amount of air 
time in which the Army Band, the 
Navy Band and the other service 
bands are heard regularly. These 
broadcasts have done much to pop- 
ularize the military music of all the 
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United Nations, as well as the fa- 
vorite band music, both new and 
old, in this country. 


Then the Federal Security Agency 
in its program “I Hear America 
Singing,” (Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 


~~ —s _ 





tem) discovered an unusual vehicle 
for developing the musical ability 
of amateur groups of the nation. 
From department stores, fire depart- 
ments, schools, camps, ships and 
churches the choral treasures of the 
people have been projected nation- 
ally each week. 


The Library of Congress has loan- 
ed many of its radio and recording 
personnel to other war agencies, but 
has gone ahead on its own series of 
folk and national musical radio pro- 
grams. 


Another agency whose efforts de- 
serve more than passing mention is 
(Continued on page 27) 
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The many important symphonic performances recently heard 
on "Grand Canyon Suite" is evidence of the high esteem 
which this composition has attained. Such assurance of 
its merit makes this miniature orchestra score a signficant 
publication to consider in any study of the best American 
music. Foremost educators agree that the emphasis, today, 
is on “live American music. That's why no library can be 
complete without this book. 


List Price 3.50 (usual dealer's discount) 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRY LARGE SCALE 


PARTICIPATION 


IN MUSIC FORECAST 


EDWIN HUGHES SAYS PRIVATE SUBSIDIES NO LONGER POSSIBLE. 
DEPT. OF FINE ARTS MAY DEVELOP FROM PRESENT ACTIVITIES. 


Music Publishers Journal is proud to 
present these excerpts from an address 
by Edwin Hughes, President of the Na- 
tional Music Council, before the Annual 
Meeting of the Music Library Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. His subject was “Mu- 
sic in Wartime and Post-War America.” 


The urgent task in civilian musical ac- 
tivities at present is to keep alive and 
active, to the greatest extent possible, the 
institutions, organizations, enthusiasms, 
movements, that have brought our music 
life to its present gratifying level, and 
that promise to take us musically to still 
greater heights in the future. Our art 
music will certainly suffer after the war 
if it is allowed to languish now. Let us 
strive, then, to keep the musical casualty 
lists as small as possible, and to keep the 
lifeblood flowing, even at a diminished 
speed, in every worthy musical effort. 
One needs to be no prophet to know that 
threads once completely broken will be 
that much harder to reunite when peace 
is with us again. When it comes, it will 
be upon us with the same suddenness as 
war came upon us just a year ago. The 
reconstruction will be that much easier 
if the instruments of reconstruction are 
still in existence, and we do not have to 
begin much of our work again from the 
ground up. 


Changes there will be, doubtless. In 
our concert life, we wonder what is to 
happen to our great orchestras. It will 
probably be futile to expect an increase 
in financial support from private sources. 
Radio and recordings may be able to 
offer larger support to the budgets of 
these expensive establishments. They 
have done much already in a number of 
instances. 


INDUSTRY SPONSORSHIP 


Perhaps we may have to look toward 
other sources for the support of sym- 
phonic musie in the future. One of our 
great industrial firms for years spon- 
sored a series of concerts each season by 
the now non-existent major symphony 
orchestra of its city, featuring soloists 
of national and international renown. 
These concerts were free to the public, 
and the house was jammed at every per- 
formance. The radio networks now 
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broadcast from their studios the finest 
orchestra concerts you could wish to 
hear, led by the world’s greatest con- 
ductors. Tickets are to be had gratis for 
the asking. Can we expect concertgoers 
to continue indefinitely to pay to attend 
orchestral performances given in the 
same city? 


The U. S. Navy Band School orches- 
tra in Washington gives programs and 
performances, open to the public, that 
elicit extravagant praise from seasoned 
music lovers and professional musicians. 
Are these same people going to buy 
tickets for the local orchestra when they 
are paying taxes to support this service 
organization and can hear it play for 
nothing? There are other orchestras of 
symphonic calibre in our armed forces 
in different parts of the country, and 
many of the players are gifted young 
men who formerly played in our major 
symphonies. A project for a U.S. Army 
Orchestra is now being discussed. These 
organizations are very probably going to 
be with us for as many years as we con- 
tinue to have an enormous military es- 
tablishment, and this is probably going 
to be a good long time. Our gifted young 
American conductors in the armed forces 
are finding an outlet for their talents in 
these service orchestras, which are im- 
portant musical by-products of the serv- 
ice bands. Here they no longer have to 
bow to a situation where, out of the con- 
ductors of our sixteen major symphony 
orchestras, fifteen have been foreign born. 
And here is the possibility of a career 
for those talented Americans who have 
been frustrated by present conditions. 


The war industry plants are becoming 
more and more musie conscious, and this 
is expressing itself not only in the pip- 
ing in of musie from the outside, or of 
playing records in the factories, but also 
in the formation of bands, glee clubs and 
even small orchestras among the work- 
ers themselves. It is not out of the 
realm of possibility that this growing 
interest of industry in music may reach 
a point where towns begin to look to 
their large factories to supply their musi- 
eal needs. 


From the standpoint of the individual 
player, many of our orchestras offer a 


pitiful return for his natural ability and 
years of intense and expensive study. Is 
it fundamentally just to expect the men 
to sign up for a short season of, say, six- 
teen weeks, and then root for themselves 
in musical dumps or elsewhere for the 
balance of the year? Would not many 
good players prefer a year-round job of 
some sort in a factory, perhaps in its 
office department, with certain additional 
returns for playing in the plant’s sym- 
phony orchestra? This would be really 
only an expansion of a musical activity 
that was a part of American industrial 
life years ago. If you ever have looked 
at musical trade journals forty or fifty 
years back you may have seen advertise- 
ments such as the following from an in- 
dustrial company in the Middle West: 
“Wanted: Alto player who can double 
B. and O.” With these qualifications, 
the job was assured. Even at that time 
the importance of music in industry was 
realized. The company band and or- 
chestra was part of the whole set-up and 
proud they were to have a better organi- 
zation than the next town. 


* * 7° 


Our civil Departments and agencies 
in Washington are becoming increasingly 
conscious of music, and are introducing 
or enlarging the use of music in connec- 
tion with the all-out war effort. The 
National Musie Council keeps in con- 
stant touch with these departments and 
agencies, and has. been able to perform 
valuable services for a number of them. 
In addition to the War and Navy De- 
partments, music is now being used by 
the State, Treasury, Agriculture and 
Post Office Departments, by the Federal 
Security Agency, the Office of War In- 
formation, the Office of Civilian Defense 
and the Maritime Commission. In both 
the War Production Board and the Of- 
fice of Price Administration there are 

fficials definitely appointed to look after 
musical interests such as the musical 
instrument and musie publishing indus- 
tries. The State Department has a Music 
Advisory Committee, the Treasury De- 
partment an Expert Consultant on Mu- 
sic, and the Agriculture Department an 
official whose job is the development of 
rural musie and other related activities. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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“Music Distribution Project” Acquaints 
Latin America With U. §. Publishers 


North American Compositions Are Finding Favor 


As Result of United 


States Government Grant 


By HENRY COWELL 
Manager 
Music Distribution Project of the New School For Social Research 


T HAS been somewhat of a blow 

to the pride of musicians in the 
United States to find that the works 
of our composers are only vaguely 
known to the musicians and music- 
lovers of the other American repub- 
lics. However, this group of music- 
lovers is enormously interested in 
our North American serious music 
and has made a great deal of effort 
to become better acquainted with 
it. The difficulty in the way of this 
has been that, partly due to differ- 
ences in money value between the 
countries, it has been impossible for 
the average musician and music- 
lover in Latin America to purchase 
North American music, books on 
music, and records. 

In order to help overcome this 
difficulty and to introduce not only 
our music, books and records but 
also United States publishers’ re- 
prints of classics, the Office of the 
Coodinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs has awarded a grant-in-aid to 
the New School for Social Research 
for the formation of a MUSIC DIS- 
TRIBUTION PROJECT for the 
purpose of introducing such mate- 
rials throughout the other American 
republics. 

The way in which the Project ope- 
rates is to instigate the formation 
of an American Music Loan Library 
in the capital city of each of the 
Latin American countries under the 
patronage of the cultural officers 
in the respective United States of 
America Embassies and Legations. 
These American Music Loan Libra- 
ries are placed under the wing of 
existing Latin American institutions, 
and through them American music 
is deposited to be placed on loan 
and made available to all of the 
musicians and musical organizations 
in each country. 

In addition, the Music Distribu- 
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tion Project has purchased Ameri- 
can material to send as gifts to estab- 
lished musical organizations upon 
direct request from them. In case 
such organizations request further 
material for performance, material 
may also be sent directly to them 
which will be returned to the 
American Music Loan Library. In 
this manner, particularly in the case 
of orchestral materials, publishers 
here have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the orchestral scores and 
parts will be under protection. 

Among the organizations which 
have been most interested in South 
America are the numerous radio 
stations which have signified special 
interest in giving performance to 
the type of serious American music 
obtained through the Project. Al- 
though the Project has been in exis- 
tence only a few months there have 
already been many _ performances, 
both in concerts and over the air, 
of American works which have been 
made available through shipments 
under the Project. Judging from 
the enthusiasm with which Latin 
American cultural organizations and 
musicians have received the mate- 
rials and the full use to which they 
are putting them the plan is work- 
ing well. 

It is to be hoped as a result of 
this work that American music and 
the editors of American music pub- 
lishers will be known throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The amount of material which 
the Project is sending to the Latin 
American countries is greatly aug- 
mented through the much appre- 
ciated cooperation of the Standard 
Music Publishers Association, and 
other publishers outside of this or- 
ganization, who have granted spe- 
cial concessions for the purchase of 
materials. 
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® Contains a collection of 39 best 
known very easiest grade composi- 
tions for concert and recreation. Every 
instrument book has both the SOLO 
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JAZZ GOES TO SCHOOL 


HEN a jazz 
orchestra 


appears at Car- 
negie Hall, the 
general reaction 


of press and pub- 
lic is that a stunt 
is being pepetra- 
ted. Even some of 
the most ardent 
followers of 
swing music are skeptical about its cultural value. 





Fortunately, Duke Ellington has managed to break 
down some of these prejudices, as can be illustrated by 
the fact that on the eve of his recent Carnegie Hall 
appearance, he was invited to give a special preview at 
Rye High School, Rye, N. Y., a progressive institution 
which has been offering courses in the appreciation of 
contemporary popular American music, and has been 
advocating the inclusion of jazz as a subject in the 
musical curriculum of every educational institution. 


Dr. J. T. H. Mize, head of music at Rye, has long 
been a student of jazz and, like so many of the more 
advanced authorities on the subject, believes that Elling- 
ton’s works embody a peculiarly American brand of 
music in its most ambitious form. 


The characteristics which make Ellington’s band dif- 
ferent, even unique, in contemporary music, are these: 
He writes, not for the instruments, but for the indi- 
vidual styles and musical personalities of the men who 
play them. He and his orchestra are an indivisible 
entity, and no other band playing Ellington’s music has 
ever succeeded in producing performances of such con- 
sistent greatness as those played by his own organization. 


Also, there are such qualities as the steady beat of 
a rhythm section, the brilliant use of syncopation, and 
the use of the original harmonic ideas that are an off- 
shoot of Negro-American folk music. Ellington has 
combined these and other elements to produce com- 
positions which, though related to the utilitarian dance 
music played by the average swing band, are of per- 
manent importance and should be studied and con- 
sidered quite apart from classical and standard music. 


Improvisation is another vital spark in this tvpe of 
music. In certain passages the soloist is given partial 
or complete freedom to invent his own ad lib melody, 
only the background being arranged. 


Jazz has its own place in the musical scene, and it is 
essential to the advancement of American music that 
it be allowed to stand on its own feet. Such works as 
Ellington’s “Black, Brown and Beige,” described as a 
tonal parallel to the history of the American Negro, 
display all the characteristics of pure jazz. 

If music like this can be used as an example, with 
illustrations in the form of either live or recorded 
music, there is no reason why every school in the coun- 
try should not follow Rye High School’s excellent 
example in showing that jazz, as an integral art form, 
has a rightful place in any musical education program. 
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> Biggest Binal 
C sestiilaiillien of the Year! 


You will love 


Arthur Pryors 


LAST GREAT NOVELTY 


“THE ROOKIE 
AND HIS ARMY MULE” 


Full Band $1.50 Symphonic Band $2.50 


Send for sample conductor score 


“VICTORY CORPS MARCH” 


By HAROLD E. HARRIS 


Dedicated to the High Schools of America. 
An easy march incorporating the well-known 
Beethoven martial themes. 


Standard Band 75c = Symphonic Band $1.25 


BAND MUSIC FOR MORALE 





AMERICA CALLING Full Symphony 

Willson ....... $2.00 $3.00 
ANGELS OF MERCY 

Berlin ..... _ 1.50 2.50 
ARMS FOR THE LOVE OF 

AMERICA — Berlin _ 1.50 2.50 


UNITED STATES ARMY MARCH 


Darcy .. . 1.00 1.50 
WORLD WAR ‘MEDLEY 

Berlin ............. rm 75 1.25 
GOD BLESS AMERICA — 

Berlin ........... 75 1.25 
ONE FOR ALL, ALL FOR ONE 

Rien ......... ny .  @ae 1.25 
LAND OF THE FREE 

Leidzen ........ . 75 1.25 
YANKEE DOODLE BLUES 

Gershwin ......... 1.50 2.50 

CONCERT OVERTURES 

HEROIC OVERTURE 

Otis Taylor ........ . 4.00 5.75 
ONCE UPON A TIME 

eee — 4.00 5.75 
SNOW WHITE OVERTURE 

Churchill-Leidzen ................ 2.50 3.50 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
AND THEMATICS 


IRVING BERLIN, INC. 


Educational Music Division 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Ameriean Musician 


and the Business of Musie 


F ONE were to inquire into the 

chief difference between music 
today and two hundred years ago 
I believe that he would find the out- 
standing difference in the fact that 
today music is essentially and in- 
creasingly a democratic art. Due 
primarily to radio and recording, 
music has become the property of 
the people as a whole. Two hun- 
dred years ago the musicality of a 
nation was judged by the discrim- 
inating listening of the comparative- 
ly few who were privileged to be 
patrons of the arts. Today anyone 
who has a receiving set may listen 
to broadcasts of great music which 
formerly could have been heard 
only by the privileged few. The 
preservation of the art two hundred 
years ago was the responsibility of 
princes. Today the support of music 
—at least in the United States—must 
depend upon the interest of the 
great mass of people. 

With this devlopment has come 
quite naturally the growth of music 
as “big business.” There are today 
thousands of non-professional lay- 
men who are in the business of 
music as agents, managers, adver- 
tisers, publishers, manufacturers, 
salesmen, and the like. A great ex- 
tra-musical profession has of neces- 
sity arisen, a profession which serves 
an important purpose in the broad 
dissemination of music and which, 
intentionally or not, exerts great 
power in molding contemporary 
development. 

It is imperative that this large 
group of musical laymen be brought 
into close and sympathetic touch 
with the actual music-makers—com- 
posers, performers and teachers — if 
the growth of American music is 
to reach its fullest fruition. This 
would seem to be a simple and nat- 
ural liaison, for the business of the 
musical layman is inextricably as- 
sociated with the progress of music. 
Yet this alliance between the busi- 
ness men of music and the creative, 
performing or teaching musician, is 
not as simple as one might suppose. 


By HOWARD HANSON 


Director of the Eastman School of Music 
of the University of Rochester 


Though the broad aim of both 
groups are the same, there are nu- 
merous differences of opinion as to 
methods and immediate objectives. 
The manager frequently regards the 
artist as a neccesary evil in his mus- 
ical management. The publisher 
may regard the composer as a vision- 
ary whose understanding of practi- 
cal needs is non-existent. The musi- 
cian, on the other hand, frequently 
regards the musical business man as 
being opportunistic, without musi- 
cal understanding and without aes- 
thetic principles or purpose. 

In order to bring the understand- 
ing between the two groups so neces- 
sary for our musical development it 
is essential that both groups under- 
take some self re-education. The 
businessman of music, whether he 
be manager or publisher, must rec- 
ognize his responsibility for musical 
growth. After this war America 
must assume leadership, not only 
politically and economically, but 
artistically as well. The old Europe 
which was the incubator of perform- 
ing artists will be gone. The com- 
paratively easy task of “importing” 
art and “selling” artists whose repu- 
tation had already been established 
in the old world will be gone. The 
manager must assume the responsi- 
bility of discovering and developing 
new young artists. 

In the past conductors were de- 
veloped abroad in the numerous 
small opera houses and orchestras 
of the continent. Now they must 
not only be trained in America, but 
our managers must also organize 
ways in which competent young con- 
ductors may secure the necessary in- 
troduction to the public. Along 
with this there must be undertaken 
a vigorous campaign to purge our 
country of its long standing inferi- 
ority complex in the field of music. 
The young American artist must be 
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Artists and business men 
work together in a complex 
field and could have much 
to offer one another... 


able to contest for his proper place 
on a basis of fair competition. 

Publishers, managers and record- 
ing companies must realize that in 
the music of the future the Ameri- 
can composer must play an increas- 
ingly important part if music is to 
to become an indigenous art. They 
must understand that all music was 
at One time contemporary and that 
if music is to be a living art and not 
relegated to the museum, it is neces- 
sary that music retain its contempo- 
raneous expression. 

The musician, on the other hand, 
must become more conscious of his 
duties as well as his privileges. He 
must not relegate his responsibilities 
to others on the theory that he is 
an “artist” and cannot bt concerned 
with practical matters. We must de- 
velop a new type of musician, a mu- 
sician who is socially conscious, who 
understands the place of music in 
the community, who is willing to 
assume responsibility for the service 
of his art to his community. He 
must strive to become not only a 
greater artist, but a more effective 
human being. He must be less self- 
ish, less ego-centric, and more under- 
standing of his duties to his fellow- 
man. He must come to regard his 
art aS a ministry to the emotional 
and spiritual needs of man, and to 
regard the artist as the medium 
through which this spiritual respon- 
sibility must be discharged. 

The world needs the solace and 
inspiration of music as never before. 
In order to meet this challenge 
music demands that every worker in 
the field, whether musician or musi- 
cal administrator, be imbued with 
that spirit of understanding which 
will permit music to perform the 
transcendent miracles of which the 
art is capable. 
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Dirge 


for Herr Hitler 


and for renewal... 





Make no mistake— Hitler bears America singing! 


. 





And the music that inspires our Workers for Victory— 
music they hear in their factories and offices and shipyards, 
and in those precious moments of relaxation at home—is 


sounding the death-knell of the Axis! 





Music, truly, builds morale. Music makes men and women 
work harder. Music lifts up their hearts. And Music is one 
of the big, big jobs of the National Broadcasting Company. 
In the program services of The Network Most People 
Listen to Most, Americans will continue to find, in fullest 
richness and variety, the music they turn to for strength 





AVENIR de MONFRED —Recital series by the 
famed concert organist. Sundays, 8:05-8:30 A.M. 


NBC STRING QUARTET -—Saturdays, 10:00- 
10:30 A.M. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY— Joseph Stopak’s 
orchestra with popular music. Saturdays, 1:30- 
1:45 P. M. 


U.S. ARMY AIR FORCES BAND—Saturdays, 
3:00-3:30 P.M. 


U.S. NAVY BAND — Wed., 6:00-6:25 P.M. 


WORDS AND MUSIC—Poetry readings by 
Harvey Hays with music by Ruth Lyon, so- 
prano; Edward Davies, baritone; and Elwyn 
Owen, organist, Monday through Friday, 12:00- 
12:30 P.M. Sundays, 10:30-11:00 A. M. 
MUSIC OF THE NEW WORLD — A series 
tracing the development of music in the two 
Americas from the pre-Columbian era to con- 
temporary sambas and symphonies. Thursdays, 
11:30-12:00 midnight. 

SKETCHES IN MELODY -Thurs., 1:15-1:45 P.M. 





SOME OF NBC’S PUBLIC SERVICE MUSIC PROGRAMS 


MUSIC FOR BRAZIL—Classical and popular 
music with orchestra and soloists. Mondays, 
6:30-6:45 P.M. Alternate Mondays. 

U. S. MARINE BAND—Fridays, 1:15-1:45 P.M 
U.S. COAST GUARD ON PARADE—Coast 
Guard Academy Band. Saturdays, 11:30-12:00 
noon. 

NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA— The 1942 
1943 season offers a series of 24 concerts, 12 
conducted by Arturo Toscanini, 12 by Leopold 
Stokowski. Sundays, 5:00-6:00 P. M. 





The Music America 


wants is beard on. . THE NATIONAL 
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Band Field Will Broaden As Result of 


Army Training of Hundreds of Bandsmen 





By 


RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN* 


O ONE seriously questions the 

propriety or usefulness of the 
emphasis on military band music to- 
day. Anything which subserves the 
one real concern of the moment, that 
of winning the war in the shortest 
time possible, is of primary interest. 
It is well-known that our bands, in 
and out of the services, are doing a 
good job. Whether or not it could 
be a better job is a question which 
involves our entire musical culture, 
and one which can stir up debate 
of an exceedingly acrimonious na- 
ture. But debate is the essence of 
democracy and one of the assurances 
for the future. ‘The greater number 
of people now interested in bands 
and band music makes it inevitable 
that such healthy debate and dis- 
cussion will arrive, and that impor- 
tant changes are on the way. 


* Richard Franko Goldman 
Composer, conductor, arranger, 
sicologist. Member of 
League of Composers; Board of Governors, 
American Composers Alliance; American 
Bandmasters Association, American Musicolo- 
gical Society, etc. 

Associate Conductor, Goldman Band; Consul- 
tant, Music Division, Pan American Union 
(1941); Consultant, Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation (1942). 
Author of “The Band‘s Music,” “Landmarks 
of Early American Music,"’ many articles, fic- 
tion, etc. 

Recently inducted in U. S. Army as Volun- 
teer Officer Candidate. 


author, mu- 
Executive Board, 


After 
Bands” and composers will have to 
meet demands of mass audiences. 


the war it's “Accent on 


In the armed services (and in 
many of the non-armed essential 
branches) there is, at least, an enor- 
mous quantitative improvement in 
bands. More and larger bands fill 
the time-honored functions of lead- 
ing parades, helping launch ships, 
giving color to outdoor ceremonies 
and lifting morale. Through the 
Army's bandmaster training pro- 
gram, many skilled and enthusiastic 
young men are getting a chance to 
exercise their abilities in the field 
of band music. Many of these new 
bandmasters are now pre-occupied 
with band music for the first time 
in their lives; many of them are ex- 
cellent musicians from the orches- 
tral field, from dance bands, or from 
other fields of specialized profession- 
al activity. This is true also, of 
course, of many of the players in 
the Army and Navy bands. That 
many of these men may retain an 
interest in band music is to be both 
hoped and expected. It cannot but 
have salutary effects on future band 
activity. 


Present band activity, under the 
terms of the proper and exclusive 
concentration on the war, is of 
course limited. Bands are, for the 
moment, more functional than artis- 
tic units. That they have always 
had an important functional aspect 
is, of course, true. More and more, 
however, in the past years, the band 
has been coming to the forefront of 
consideration as a serious musical 
and artistic enterprise. The present 
war, despite the emphasis on utili- 
tarian music, has by no means stop- 
ped that progress; after the war, we 
have every reason to believe that it 
will be greatly accelerated. There 
are many who resent the mention of 
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post-war problems at this time; but 
no serious musician or artist can re- 
fuse to consider the future of his 
profession. The return to an em- 
phasis on the concert band, as op- 
posed to the military band, must 
be a matter of interest to bandsmen, 
for the problem of the place of bands 
in our musical life is one that may 
be determined within the next few 
years. 


In the last analysis it is the com- 
posers who will determine the posi- 
tion of the band. The growth of an 
original and interesting repertory of 
band music, suited to the medium 
and to the mass audience toward 
which it is oriented, is the sine qua 
non of any serious future function 
of the band. No musician worthy 
of the name will be content with 
less. That the repertory is even now 
commencing to grow is a hopeful 
sign. It is the responsibility of every 
musically serious bandmaster to de- 
vote himself to this growth. Band 
music should again be, as it has 
been in the past (though in a new 
sense) one of the great spontaneous 
musical expressions of the Ameri- 
can people. 





MARCHING MEN NEED 
SONGS 


A story is making the rounds 
which in an amusing way empha 
sizes the importance of music to the 
men in our armed forces. It seems 
that one of the companies at a 
southern army camp was the pride 
of the regiment, especially when it 
came to marching. But one day one 
of the men in the company was put 
on “kitchen police.” That same day 
the company’s marching fell off so 
badly that an officer decided to in- 
vestigate. ‘The answer was: “You 
put our best man on K.P. He’s a 
composer and always made up songs 
for us while on the march.” 
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PETER J. WILHOUSKY 


(Continued from page 7) 


quent opportunities for musical en- 
lightenment are now to be denied 
to many who have annually de- 
pended on them for their own in- 
spiration and musical advancement. 


Songs of patriotic nature now 
command the major portion of our 
school programs. Let us insist that 
the quality of these songs which we 
select for our children to sing remain 
lofty in ideal and high in musical 
merit. At the same time, let us not 
neglect the continued aesthetic de- 
velopment of our art and generously 
prescribe the master works of all 
schools of musical writing—the mod- 
ern as well as the old. 

Publishers have repeatedly demon- 
strated their willingness to serve our 
needs, and it would be wrong to 
blame them for any departure from 
high standards, since their chief mo- 
tivating interest is good business— 
and rightly so. It remains for us, 
the leaders, to fashion the market by 
insisting on works of high merit and 
great appeal. 


COMPOSERS— 
“CITIZEN ARTISTS” 


(Continued from page 8) 


well. Michelangelo, Cellini and the 
other great artists of the Renais- 
sance did not merely paint or create 
beautiful objects, they were citizens, 
men of business, whose interests ran 
into many fields. Yes, the same “re- 
naissance” spirit that stimulated 
them flows today in the young com- 
poser who wants to help build a 
new world. 


Our composers “have just begun 
to create.” ‘They have the tools — 
the pioneer, vital and _folk-like 
idiom that may be used as militant- 
ly as the Soviet composers have used 
their material. ‘They have the au- 
dience — the soldiers, workers and 
school children. They have the me- 
dium to work with—radio, films, the 
concert hall. ‘They have the inspira- 
tion! To quote from Earl Robin- 
son’s and John La Touche’s “Ballad 
for Americans,’ one of the most 
stirring of modern American com- 
positions, “the greatest songs are yet 


” 


unsung. 





<“ Band Music of the Times 





CURTIS BAY MARCH... 


To the officers and men of the U. 


THE U. S. OF A. ARMED FORCES MARCH 


A trumpet and drum march with the American style marching rhythm, 


= Coast Guard ‘Training Station, Curtis 


Full Band 
...By Henry Fillmore $ .75 


By Corwin H. Taylor 75 
























Important 
Announcement 


v 
We Have 


acquired the following pub- 
lications from the Modern 
Standard Music Co. of Chi- 
cago: 

Vv 








Fol ios 
Walton Perkins Modern 


Popular Piano method 
Price $1.00 


Three Moods in Blue 


(By Lee Sims) 


Price $1.25 


Five Piano Rhapsodies 
(By Lee 


Price $1.50 
v 


Sheet Music 


Autumn 
Contrasts 
Tranquility 
Spontaneity 


Improvisations 
(By Lee Sims) 


Dancing Fingers 
Rhythm Rhapsody 


(By Walton Perkins) 
“Dance of the 
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Bay, Md. Gingerbread Man” 
HAIL AMERICA—PATRIOTIC MEDLEY... By Aug. H. Schaeter 2.00 (By John Bach) 
Contains: “To the Colors,” “America the Beautiful,” ‘“Marine’s Hymn,” - 
and “Battle Cry of Freedom.” Price $.50 each 
REVIEW — RECENT RELEASES FOR BAND v 
CHINESE WAR MARCH........ o Richard A. Kurth 1.50 
pig yf ogee Vig i my” peel We Have 
CONCERTINO RIDICOLO Leo. Vitello 1.50 also acquired Vee Lawn- 
A band director with a little showmanship can put this over with a bang. All 
reg — is . eae - play the pra § ming ce - pa a pack po gee hurst’ s famous PIANO- 
cards or marbles, janito th dust pz d b t Cc. 
to make cline taal, pages poy poe page Lage maker, the Bee FLAIR. A simple method 
BERET Ne SRN 2563 ccceccnsncnscsnsscssescnscbesctnsseanses ee . C. S. Putnam =. 2.00 ini ™ 
Tuba (Eb-BBI) Solo with Band accompaniment. for attaining a glamor 
JUNE CAPRICE . Joseph Paulson 1.50 ous playing style in pop- 


Bb Clarinet Solo with Band accompaniment. 
companiment. 


Xylophone Solo with Band ac- 
(Either Solo also published with Piano accompaniment at 50c.) 


ular piano. 


JITTERY JIM . ; See ee ..C. Frangkiser 75 ‘ 
Trombone characteristic. It’s good! ” Price $1.00 
LA CHIQUITA . A. S. Miescer 1.50 
Concert number of ‘the Mexican style. v 
LA PALOMA (Yradier)...... Arr. by Aug. H. Schaefer 2.09 
You'll - the J arrangement of this very pend Spanish’ Serenade. Send all future orders on 
LITTLE RED CABOOSE..0.....o.ooocccccccsseee ....De Loyee Moffitt 1.50 these publications to your 
Concert novelty featuring tr: n effects (reversed mouthpieces, etc), instru- . . 
pre incidental solos and reer The lyric’s based on “Boarding jobber or to: 
the Little Red Caboose with smokestack on its back,” ete. Kids go for it! 
TWO PAIR OF SLIPPERS... Dr. C. S. Putnam = 2.00 
Fantasia for four Trombones and Band. f A U L L s Pl 0 N E E kK 
SWINGING THE INGOTG........ De Loyce Moffitt 1.50 
A concert swing number. M U S I C C 0 RB B 
WILD FLOWERS, Caprice........ ..M. S. Rocereto 2.00 . 
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AMERICAN MUSIC'S GROWING 


By D. SAVINO Drs. Otto W. Miessner and Jo- 
Music Editor-in-Chief seph E. Maddy recently stated in a 
Robbins Music Corporation circular letter to music educators 


that although students, today, study 
AHE DISASTER and enjoy the classics, they prefer to 
d which has sing and play the music by Ameri- 
been sweeping can composers. Therefore, to ob- 
Europe these tain the most attentive results in the 
many past years classroom, it becomes necessary to 
has caused nu- give young, spirited students music 
merous changes in this new idiom. 
in our civiliza- As a result, we find choral groups 
tion. Not least and concert orchestras and bands 
among these is the transformation — playing the works by Vincent You- 
of the United States into a new mans, Gershwin, Rodgers and Hart, 
cultural center for the world. In Peter de Rose, Earl Robinson, Ferde 
music especially the rapid progress Grote, Victor Herbert; young pian- 
now being made in that direction is ists are studying solos by Vernon 
of utmost importance. Duke, Dana Suesse and for relaxa- 
‘The ever-increasing preference for tion, enjoy the skillful syncopations 
American music on concert’ pro- found in the solos by Bob Zurke, 
grams is particularly noticeable in Mary Lou Williams, Freddie Slack, 
schools and colleges. ‘The wave of — and in the melodies by Duke Elling- 
patriotism surging throughout the — ton, 
nation is one factor responsible for American music is also making 
this trend. Increased performances of — rapid strides in the symphonic field. 
American music may also be attribu- — By offering two all-American music 
ted to the strong influence of radio. programs on his recent NBC con- 








IMPORTANCE 


cert series, Arturo Poscanini threw 
a brilliant spotlight on works by our 
composers. His interpretations of 
such representative American prod- 
ucts as George Gershwin’s “Rhap- 
sody in Blue” and Ferde Grofé’s 
“Grand Canyon Suite’ most  cer- 
tainly will prove to be an inspira- 
tion for aspiring composers. 
Another indication of America’s 
rapidly maturing stature in music is 
the progress being made in virtu- 
osity. Dr. George H. Gartlan, di- 
rector of music for New York City’s 
Board of Education, can well be 
proud of the fact that many grad- 
uates of New York high schools are 
now associated with symphonic and 
radio orchestras in the East. 
There are many progressive music 
educators who are aware of the im- 
portance of giving encouragement 
to American composers. Mr. Alfred 
Spouse, for instance, has _ pro- 
grammed American works (“March- 
ing Along,” “Ballad for Americans’’) 
at the Eastern Music Educators Con- 
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No Better Band Book Published 
HEART OF AMERICA BAND BOOK 


Imperial, March 

International Peace, March | 
Overland, March . . 

Queen of the Sea, March ~ 
Chancellor, The, March . 

Royal American, March. . 
U. S. Military Academy, March 
U. S. Naval Academy, March 
Bandolero, The, March 
Chevalier, The, March . . 
Yankee Skipper, The, March . 
Flying Squadron, The, March 
In the Twilight, Waltz 
Southern Beauty, Waltz 
Autumn Flowers, Overture . 


alt ala id he seal all tall a 


35¢ per book. Full Instrumentation. 
The numbers in this book are published separately. 


Karl L. King 

Karl L. King 

C. Frank Cummins 
Chas. J. Rockwell 
. Carl Lawrence 
Fred W. Clement 
Geo. Rosenkrans 
Geo. Rosenkrans 
Fred W. Clement 
Carl Lawrence 
Geo. Rosenkrans 
Carl Lawrence 
Carl Lawrence 
Fred Luscomb 
Carl Lawrence 


Full Band . . 75c Small Orchestra . . 75c Full Orchestra 


Thematic samples of Band and Orchestra Music sent free 
Copyright Transferred 1939 to VOLKWEIN BROS., Inc. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Published by VOLKWEIN BROS., INC., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MUSIC IN WARTIME AND POST-WAR AMERICA 


CULTURE: A GOVERNMENT 
RESPONSIBILITY 


‘It would seem that we musicians would 
be very negligent indeed if we did not 
see to it that means be found to keep 
alive this governmental recognition of, 
and activity in, musie after the war. The 
trends of the time indicate an inereased 
governmental part in all the affairs of 
the people in the future. If these trends 
continue, why should not music and the 
other fine arts come in for their share of 
government interest, government support 
and even government subsidy of private 
enterprise, if these are to be given in 
other phases of our national life? A 
Department of Fine Arts is not entirely 
out of the realm of possibility for the 
future, and the music section of such a 
Department might well spring from the 
increased governmental music conscious- 
ness now being developed plus a united 
front of all the important national musi- 
cal interests. 


PRIVATE PATRONS 


In speaking of possible government 
support for music, I look at the matter 
merely from the standpoint of the stu- 
dent, not that of the political reformer. 
“Art music” able to 
subsist entirely on popular support, but 
has had to depend on patrons, sponsors, 
another. I do 
not look for any change in this funda- 
mental situation, and if we enter the 
peace with changes in our social strue- 


has never been 


subsidies of one sort or 


ture, it is evident that expensive insti- 
tutions like grand opera and large or- 
chestras will have to look toward other 
means of sustenance than the benevo- 
lent and wealthy private patron. 


WANTED: WAR MUSIC 
Our serious composers have begun to 
feel the urge to write music connected 
with the war, but so far we have not 
had anything brought to popular atten- 
tion which looks like an American coun- 
terpart of the Leningrad Symphony. If 
such a work is now in manuscript, or in 
the creator’s mind, it will doubtless have 
to do battle with the ancient American 
suspicion of the home art-product, a sus- 
picion which has been made to yield a 
little in reeent years, but which is still 
far from being completely uprooted. The 
orchestra program surveys made for the 
past three seasons by the National Mu- 
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sic Couneil, and widely publicized, have 
given a lift to the performances of works 
by native musicians. The past season 
showed a list of 120 such works played 
hy the major orchestras at the subserip- 
tion concerts in their home cities, as 
against ninety-two for the season pre- 
ceding. The fine concerts of American 
music started over a decade ago in 
Rochester have unearthed a wealth of 
interesting native material. I am in- 
tensely enthusiastie over the quality and 
character of a great deal of this new 
music, and I wish to urge the members 
ot the Musie Library Association not 
to grow weary in their efforts to spread 
a knowledge of it. We must have propa- 
ganda and more propaganda until our 
musie-loving publie gets to really know 
it. It was the persistent propaganda of 
the firm of Baleieff that made the music 
of the old Russian school known and 
appreciated at home and abroad. And 
as tor a one-man propagandist, where 
in the history of art can you find the 
superior of Beethoven? . 


HIT SONGS MISFIRE 


... As for the idiom of modernity, it 
yet remains a foreign language to most 
Americans—and others—who like to lis- 
ten to musie of one sort or another. Our 
popular tunes of the day still make use 
of a harmonie system in vogue a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty years ago, with 
some slight modifications and a purely 


external embroidery and jazzing-up. 
One reeent “Hit Parade” melody is 


definitely Dorian in mode, strange to say. 
Anything out and out modern, however, 
would be completely ununderstandable 
and unacceptable to our people as a 
whole. The first choice at present is 
still a lush, nostalgie number, indicating 
that the nation is not yet completely en- 
ergized to the full implications of the 
world conflict. Number two, however, 
is the invigorating “Praise the Lord and 
Pass the Ammunition”—a step in the 
right direction. A recent newspaper dis- 
patch from Africa reports that tiis 
number is in high favor among all our 
soldiers there and that it bids fair to 
hecome the slogan and number one war 
song of the Army. Words and music 
hint of the Gospel-hymn, camp-meeting 
style. It has a compelling rhythmic 
urge, and clapping invariably starts up 
when it is sung by a group. It is the 
kind of a song to give anybody a lift, 
and its lines bring it close to the hearts 
of soldiers of a nation where the wise- 


erack is a universally aceepted form of 


emotional relief. It very well be 
that this song will prove to be a worthy 


follower of “Over There.” 


may 


ROLE OF OPERA MUSIC 


Among our native composers of opera 
there is a decided trend toward the pro- 
duction of something quite different 
from the “grand” variety, and distinet- 
ively American in. flavor. We shall be 
hearing more of this after the war, and 
perhaps sooner. Traditional opera of 
the grand and expensive style, while it 
has Hourished in the larger centers when 
adequate financial support has been 
available, has always been somewhat for- 
cign to American musical appetite and 
taste as a whole. Perhaps the texts, in- 
comprehensible to most beeause sung in 
an alien tongue, have had much to do 
with this. The present active movement 
toward better English translations may 
serve to show whether this has been the 
stumbling block to its healthy growth in 
our country, or whether we have been 
really awaiting another and different sort 
of stage art with music. Music libraries 
have an opportunity to be very useful 
here... . 


MUSIC AIMS AFTER WAR 
TO BRING MEN TOGETHER 


... The great objective of the war is 
peace, world peace, and this will include 
peace for and with those nations which 
are now our bitterest foes. Many of the 
wounds will be so deep that they ean 
only be healed by time, but [ believe that 
the arts and the sciences will form ave- 
nues of approach along which men of 
the warring nations who cherish the 
finer values of humanity can most 
quickly come together again under a 
bond. I think it a good sign 
that, up to now at least, there is no not 
iceable tendency in the United States to 
ban from our concert programs composi- 
tions that originated in the enemy na- 
tions. None of the guilt of starting the 
present world conflagration rests on the 
shoulders of musie or 


common 


musicians, but 
since the beginning of the confliet, mu- 
sie and musicians have played an in- 
creasingly important part in it. I hope 
also to see both in the front lines when 
peace is declared and the time comes for 
the healing of the wounds of war. This 
will be a task in which musie librarians 
can play a great part. They will not be 
found wanting when the time for world 
rehabilitation is at hand. 
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FEWER NEW ISSUES 


ARLY this year our government restricted ''process- 
IF ing’ of paper (meaning printing on paper) to 90% 

of the weight of paper used in "processing" books 
in 1942 and in other publications in 1941. As a result 
publishers will have to do two things—|. reduce the weight 
of the paper used for music by 10%, 2. publish new 
works only to the extent of the paper saved by elimina- 
tions from their catalogs, by reduced reprints, or 7. a 
reduction of more than 10% in weight of the paper they 
use. A publisher with a fairly active catalog will have 
comparatively little paper available for new music. 

It is obvious then that the industry will have to take 
stock of its catalogs and sell the thousands of items which 
for one reason or another have not heretofore received 
the recognition they deserve. 

This new regulation need not be a hardship at all. 
On the contrary, it will have a beneficial effect on the 
industry. The necessity, now, to sell what we have, the 
things in which both the dealer and the publisher have 
investments, will make better profits all around. This will 
be a good opportunity for dealers to become better ac- 
quainted with their stocks—stocks which require only a 
little showing to bring them out of the ‘‘frozen"’ class. 

So many of us in the past have been prone to depend 
upon new issues for "'on approval’ shipments or counter 
selection folios. The private music teacher and the school 
music educator have come to expect an almost continuous 
flow of new music and have ignored or overlooked every- 
thing which did not bear a current copyright date. Now 
that new issues will not flow continuously as heretofore, 
we can learn to evaluate music for itself and not because 
it was published this year. Dealers should analyze the new 
issues which they have received over a period of several 
years. They can introduce many of these older new issues 
to teachers who have not yet used them and thereby make 
a lot of profitable sales which otherwise would be lost. 
The customers will find, probably greatly to their surprise, 
that a publication date does not make good or bad music. 

It is not my intention to belittle the many meritorious 
new publications which are even now being issued. In 
any profession or industry there are constant changes, new 
ideas, new ways to express old ideas. It is difficult to 
conceive of a world lacking the inspiration and beauty 
of new thoughts expressed by music. We must not stifle 
the creative gift of contemporary composers. It is our 
job to help them express themselves, for without them, 
just as without the gifted composers of the past, there 
would be no music industry. 

Although creative genius will have to take a part-time 
holiday during the emergency and although we still be- 
lieve in him (or her) as an important factor of the 
industry, we can bridge the present situation quite com- 
fortably. Let's make the best of it. Let's hope that there 


will still be an adequate flow of new publications. But 
let's take this opportunity to judge the value of music 
we already have on musical merit and its adaptability to 
requirements rather than on a publication date. 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


EEMS TAYLOR used his time as intermission com- 
D mentator on several recent New York Philharmonic 

broadcasts to talk about the American conductor. 
My compliments to Mr. Taylor. | hope that before the 
season is over Mr. Taylor will devote several intermissions 
of this famous broadcast to the American composer. We 
need all we can get of his sort of sensible talk. 

There have been great strides taken in the develop- 
ment of music in America. Companion strides could have 
been taken in the development of American music. It 
is not too late to do something about it. The whole 
world looks to America for material things. The old world 
from which we received our master music is no longer a 
pretty place to see. The European "culture’ which was 
conducive to the creation of fine music no longer exists. 
The whole world must be made to look to America for 
cultural things. It is not less sophisticated to appreciate 
good American music than it is to appreciate good Euro- 
pean music. True, we may not yet have developed a 
contemporary Bach, Beethoven or Mozart, but for that 
matter, neither has any European country. Many of our 
American composers have already written outstanding 
works in major forms. Unfortunately, they are not heard 
on the symphonic stage as frequently as they should be. 
Let us give our American composers at least an equal 
chance with composers of other countries. That is not 
asking too much, is it? 

The American music dealer should not overlook his 
duty to American composers. He should encourage the 
use of more American music on our concert programs. 
He should speak to the sponsors of symphony orchestras 
to let them know that they too must do their share in 
developing American music. He should tell the officers 
of the P.T.A. groups, the music clubs, and the service 
clubs what they can do to help. He should ask the school 
music teacher to include more American music in his 
programs and in his appreciation class discussions. Our 
youngsters love American music and they should not be 
denied the privilege of hearing it in school and hearing it 
performed by our great music organizations. 

lf the symphony orchestras included at least one Amer- 
ican composition on each program they would do much 
to advance American culture and at the same time would 
ald out a ray of hope for our own American composers. 
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Today the American composer is fighting an uphill battle 
for recognition. Let us give him a helping hand. This is 
not chauvinism but good common sense. Our industry 
cannot ignore the American composer of serious music. 


x *k *® 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 
VICTORY CORPS 


OU probably have first-hand information about the 

work the High School Victory Corps is doing. If 

for any reason you are not in close touch with it, 
you will find it profitable to write for a copy of the 
descriptive booklet issued for the government. Address 
your request to the 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


Here is an activity which in its first plans completely 
ignored music. No use making a fuss about it now be- 
cause that has already been done and the remedy has 
been promised. Yet every one of us should see the leaders 
in our respective localities and show them just how im- 
portant music is to their project. They, undoubtedly, will 
welcome our help and by giving it we will be doing our 
share to overcome an enlevletuha oversight. 

By emphasizing music now in a project which originally 
forgot it, we can turn an unintentional slight into a great 
big boost for music. 


m% ® ® 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL 
MUST GO THROUGH 


EGARDLESS of loss in personnel confronting us 

there is no reason for not taking full advantage of 

the services offered us by our government. The 
mail servics continues to function and always will. We 
should use it intelligently. 

Direct mail order solicitation will overcome many of 
the obstacles produced by gasoline rationing. The U. S. 
mail will deliver your advertising material to your cus- 
tomers, will bring back their orders and will deliver the 
merchandise ordered. 

Most publishers furnish dealers reasonable quantities 
of circulars and thematics for mail campaigns. Are they 
used discriminately? All too often the dealer allows this 
advertising material to gather dust in his stock room. 
Such a practice is unfair to him and to the publisher 
who has spent good money for the material. With reduc- 
tions in the amount of paper to be alloted for advertising 
purposes it is even more important now than ever to 
use the material which is lying dormant in the dealers’ 
bins. Intelligent distribution of these circulars, order 
blanks, and thematics will do much to take up the slack 
in sales. The dealer should take stock of the advertising 
material he has on hand and plan a mail campaign im- 
mediately. If he does not have enough circulars to cover 
his mailing list he should write to the publishers telling 
them of his plans so they can send suitable additional 
quantities. Try it—you will find that it will pay. 
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In 


telus 50c each 


B.V.C. No. 4—Song Folio 

20 Sorgs—64 Pages—Words and Music 
I've Got a Gal in Kalamozoo 
Take Me e Serenade in Blue 
Why Don't We Do This More Often 
Sing Me a Song of the Islands, Etc. 


Count Basie’s Piano Styles— 


Folio No. 2—All New Solos 

15 Pianoriginals by Count Basie 
Basie Boogie e Basie Blues e Volcano 
Royal Flush e Goin’ to Chicago Blues 
Roseland Shuffle e Coming Out Party 
Jive at Five e Harvard Blues e Etc. 


Pune . 





$1.00 each 


Yellowstone by Donald Midgley 
Feather Suite Al Sherman 
Sounds of Sequoia Al Sherman 


Hands Across the Border Bert Reisfeld 


, Chelechenitens 75c each 
The David Rose Series 


Music for Moderns 
Composed and Arranged by David Rose 
Our Waltz e Deserted City 
Dance of the Spanish Onion 
Ancient Arabian Cake Walk 
Four Twenty, A.M. e Da Easta Time 
Holiday For Strings 


Count Basie’s Swing Series 
Arranged by Buck Clayton 
It's Sand, Man e Love Jumped Out 
Dance of the Gremlins 
Red Bank Boogie 


B.V.C. Popular Series 
Arranged by Jack Mason 
When the Shepherd Leads the Sheep 
Back Home 
Linger a Little Longer 
Are Yuh Spoken Fer? 
You'll Never Know 


Chik Sheetes 15c each 


S.S.A.—S.A.T.B.—T.T.B.B. 
Serenade in Blue e He’s My Uncle 
I Had the Craziest Dream e Take Me 
We Must Be Vigilant e Kalamazoo 
When the Shepherd Leads the Sheep 
Back Home .. . Others 











Bregman, Voeco & Conn, Ine. 


1619 BROADWAY 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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JOHNNY USED TO PLAY A HORN 


Now It?s— 


Young Man 
With a VIOLIN 


( NOMMERCIAL as well as educational 
4 changes have been necessitated 
in the music field and perhaps the 
most apparent are those pertaining 
to the availability of instruments. A 
nation at war has scen a vital use 
for metals more essential to the wan 
program than to the manufacture ol 
music instruments. Priorities have 
forced manufacturers to discontinuc 
the making of metal instruments, 
which means that many an enthusi- 
astic youngster must cither forego 
the thrill of learning to play a horn 
for the duration or transfer his 
eagerness to a non-priority instru- 
ment. Of these there are several, be- 
longing to what the music world 
calls the “string family’—the violin, 
viola, cello or viol. Such a 
transfer need not, however, be a dis- 
couraging outlook, for there are un- 
limited opportunities for — string 
performers as soloists, members of 
string ensembles, orchestras, radio 
and dance orchestras. 


bass 


The point then remains to per- 
suade the potential musician that 
just as much enjoyment can_ ulti- 
mately be derived from learning to 
play a string instrument as a horn. 
And this, we as dealers and instruc- 
tors must do. It is a distinct chal- 
lenge to our ability to keep alive in 
the heart of a child the desire to learn 
to play an instrument. Such desire 
must not be allowed to grow cold and 
die, for to hold the interest of our 
present music beginners is all-impor- 
tant to America’s music future. 


It is well to remember that it is 
possible to begin the study of string 
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By LOUIS G. WERSEN 


President, National School Orchestra Association 





instruments at an earlier age, than 


most of the wind instruments. For 
very young children, there may be 
procured from dealers all over the 
country small string instru- 
ments, such as one-quarter, half, and 
three-quarter violins, violas, cellos 
and basses. ‘his opens the way for 
children of even the first grade to 
begin their instrumental training: 
and surprising and gratifying results 
have also been achieved by children 
of pre-school age when they have 
been given expert instruction. 


size 


The proper approach on the part 
of dealers educators can 
much to dispel the adverse idea of 
“sawing” so often attributed — to 
playing a violin, viola, or cello. Em- 
phasize the prominence which string 
players are given in both solo and 
orchestral performance. 


and do 


But what about the loss financially 
when the child has outgrown the 
small size instrument? It is negli- 
gible. There is always a demand for 
such instruments and there need be 
no difficulty whatever in turning 
them in, in exchange for a larger 
size. 


Attention is directed right here to 
the fact that manufacturers need to 
give greater recognition to the deal- 
ers’ needs for accessories and parts 
for repair of string instruments. 
There are sufficient instruments 
available, but dealers are not ade- 
quately stocked with requisite mate- 
rials to meet present and future de- 
mands for upkeep. 


* BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 


We should not overlook the pos- 
sibilities of creating a love for music 
through use of the guitar and other 
plectrum instruments. ‘These have 
been aptly classified as self-entertain- 
ment instruments since they are not 
generally used in the symphonic or- 
chestra or string ensemble. In the 
last few months the demand _ for 
guitars has grown by leaps and 
bounds and educators should not 
turn up their critical noses at the 
mention of “guitar.” Rather, they 
should utilize a child’s interest in 
this instrument as a possible means of 
transfer, at a later date, to one of the 
recognized orchestral string instru- 
ments. We should also bear in mind 
that many children lack the talent 
and attitude to play an orchestral 
instrument, yet can derive great self- 
satisfaction by learning to play the 
guitar. 


Our obligation to children still re- 
mains—persuade Johnny who dearly 
loves a horn that for the time being 
he can be very happy as a member 
of the “string family.” Certainly 
string instruction holds a challenge 
for the aggressive and ambitious pu- 
pil that cannot be surpassed by any 
other family of instruments. 





MUSIC IN INDUSTRY 


“Music is a friend of labor for it 
lightens the task by refreshing the 
nerves and spirit of the worker. It 
tends to make work pleasurable as 
well as profitable and adds to the 
enjoyment of leisure time.” Thus 
spoke William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor 
many many years ago. Today, un- 
der war conditions of maximum 
production, industry is at last recog- 
nizing the wisdom of Mr. Green’s 
words and music is fast becoming 
an essential production tool. 
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J. C.Volkwein Reports: 


HE old neg- 

lected - Sheet 
Music Counter is 
now all dusted 
and painted and 
is considered an 
essential addition 
to the Music 
Business. 

How well I can remember when 
the Sheet Music Department in the 
larger music stores was treated as a 
spare tire. It came in handy when 
the customer bought a piano, trum- 
pet or violin or any other musical 
instrument. They would ask the 
salesman to throw in an instruction 
book or if they were players they 
would ask for their favorite songs, 
piano solos or violin solos and they 
were theirs for the asking. Even in 
recent years, piano or band instru- 
ment houses would give the teacher 
his music almost at cost, so that they 
could remember them and come 
back to buy more instruments. Some 
dealers called the sheet music coun- 
ter a necessary evil. 

We are glad that these remarks 
are a thing of the past. Today with 
very little stock of musical instru- 
ments the profits arriving from the 
sales of sheet music and books is 
paying the rent and wages. We are 
all glad that the sheet music business 
is now considered very valuable and 
it is up to us dealers to give it sin- 
cere consideration. We must carry 
a nice clean stock of all the better 
publications, as well as the popular, 
and above all for the present time 
display all the Patrotic publications. 

We have so much help from other 
organizations. ‘The wholesale and 
retail music merchants, hard hit as 
they have been are still doing their 
bit for music. They have formed a 





as sheet music dealers can hope to 
show a profit at the end of the year, 
is to sell as much as possible at net 
marked prices and if a discount must 
be given the suggested maximum 
discount of 10% is all we can afford. 

This is an ideal opportunity to 
build up the National Association of 
Sheet Music Dealers. We need more 
members and if you know dealers in 
your town or vicinity who are not 


members of the NASMD hand them 
an application blank. Of if you 
prefer to send the names to our Sec- 
retary, Carl R. Volkwein, 632 Liberty 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., he will gladly 
take care of the matter. 

Our Association has accomplished 
a lot during the last 10 years in pro- 
moting the music business and we 
have made it possible for you to 
make a profit if you adhere to our 
suggestions. We need your financial 
and moral support and invite you to 


join as an active member. 
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The greatest Brazilian samba of all time 


‘BRAZIL 


(Aquarela do Brasil) 


By ARY BARROSO 


Including special percussion parts and instruc- 
tions for obtaining authentic rhythmic effects 
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q 
SYMPHONIC . . . $4.50 STANDARD. . . . $3.00 ‘ 
CONDUCTOR SCORE .50 PRINS «2. + ss : 

Educational Division r 
SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., INC. { 
1619 BROADWAY NEW YORK. N. Y. 





The Song All America Is Singing! 


“LET'S BRING NEW GLORY T0 OLD GLORY” 


e Featured with great success in the 
motion picture “ICELAND” by Sam- 
my Kaye and his orchestra. 





Music Industries War Council and 
are giving time and money to pro- 
mote the Patriotic use of music dur- 
ing the War in various ways. At the 
Annual Meeting of the National 
Music Council, the Executive Com- 
mittee was directed to draw up a 
Resolution setting forth the urgent 
need for a greatly increased use of 
music in the war effort. 

The publishers found it necessary 
to raise their prices to the dealers a 
short time ago and the only way we 


e Featured by outstanding school chor- 
uses throughout the nation in arrange- 
ments by Wm. Stickles. 





Available in song copies, band and all choral arrangements 


MAYFAIR MUSIC CORP., New York, N. Y. 


+ 
¢ Featured on the air by such well- 
known artists as Lanny Ross, Frank 
Parker, plus the NBC Wheeling Steel 
Chorus. 
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Musie’s More than a Business... 


By IRENE MITCHELL 
Thearle Music Co., San Diego, Calif. 


O us who 

have grown 
up in the Music 
business, Music is 
the important 
part of our life, 
and the _ feeling 
of “The Beautiful 
in Music” has a 
very deep, spiritual meaning. But, 
it has taken a war to make at least 
50% of our little world conscious of 
what music means and the Beauty, 
Understanding and Strength it can 
give us in time of need. 

In San Diego, surrounded by the 
Navy, Army and Marine forces, we 
are indeed in a vulnerable spot— 
the target zone of the Pacific Coast, 
and certainly war conscious. 

Out of it has come the problem 
of keeping our public happy. We 
have arranged our department in 
cafeteria fashion with every possible 
type music displayed. We start with 
our Hit Parade and Popular music 
racks. Then Folios — Hill-Billy, 
Strauss Waltzes, Standard books, 
Songs, Piano pieces, Orchestra books, 
Chorus music—everything possibie to 
meet each individual taste. We find 
the average customer coming into 
the department does not know what 
to ask for, but with all this music 





displayed for “suggestion,” they are 
able to satisfy their desires. 

This town is humming with mu- 
sic activity. Consolidated Aircraft, 
our great liberator in Bomber pro- 
duction, Flying Boats and Aviation 
Industry has a great music outlet. 
The executives have given a large 
building with sound proof rooms to 
employees to be used solely for the 
development of music. This is un- 
der the competent direction of Mr. 
Edward Borgens. In the short time 
of one year he has developed two 
Military Bands, one Symphony Or- 
chestra, a Swing Band, a Mixed 
Chorus of 175 voices, a Girls’ Glee 
Club and a large Male Chorus. They 
gave a very fine presentation of Han- 
del’s “Messiah” at Christmas time, 
and listening to them sing “Hallelu- 
jah” we were conscious of the re- 
newal of spirit and energy that 
comes through music to men and 
women naturally weary after eight 
or ten hours of office work. 

In San Diego a Community Sym- 
phony Orchestra has developed with 
a personnel of 112 men under the 
direction of the baton of the well 
known Nino Marcelli. 
The purpose of this orchestra is to 
keep up the appreciation and _prac- 
tice of the finest in music. 

We also have five fine Navy Bands, 
several Army Bands and a large Ma- 
rine Band. There is evidence every- 


comp¢ ser 





where of the fine part Music is play- 
ing in the Service. All this activity 
reacts on our Music Department. 

The continual turn over of per- 
sonnel in the department is indeed 
a problem. We take a personal in- 
terest in our people and make them 
as happy as possible to prolong their 
stay. I find young girls with musi- 
cal training can be quickly trained 
to be of great help in the present 
difficult situation. In order to do 
this, we try to keep our stock in 
perfect shape. We have eliminated 
merchandise that had been accumu- 
lating for years and taking up valu- 
able space, and have made room for 
new material. We have simplified 
the filing as much as possible in or- 
der to aid our new people. 

We find the need of working very 
closely with Music Publishers. We 
are carrying a much larger inventory 
than ever before. If our part in the 
War is to inspire our men with Mu- 
sic we are not going to let them 
down. We, the people in the Music 
business have a great part to play. 
In the last war, George M. Cohan’s 
“Over There” aroused our nation 
to battle pitch. We have many fine 
patriotic numbers this war to work 
with—“Army Air Corp,” “Caissons 
Go Rolling Along,” “Marine Hymn,” 
and last but not least, Madalyn Phil- 
lips’ stirring song, ‘““Thank God for 
America.” It is rousing songs like 
these that give us the courage to 
carry on and to work for bigger and 
better things. 


Always open to every. music dealer for the finest music service. One 


order, one shipment one house for all your 


& 


music jobber — that's 


MUSIC DEALERS SERV 


) 799 Seventh Avenue 
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AMERICA’S MUSIC 
GROWING IMPORTANCE 


(Continued from page 18) 

ference in Rochester, March 22. 
Captain ~:aham T. Overgard, of 
Wayne University, is presenting an 
all-American music program in De- 
troit on March 23rd. Dr. Joseph E. 
Maddy’s concert programs at the 
National Music Camp in Interlochen 
always include American composi- 
tions. The ever-increasing number 
of American works heard at recent 
Music Educators Conferences  at- 
tests to the recognition beii g given 
native composers. 

Radio plays its biggest role in 
creating greater public interest in 
American music. An outstanding 
example of this is New York’s mu- 
nicipal station, WNYC. It recently 
concluded its fourth annual All- 
American Music Festival, which was 
presented between Lincoln’s and 
Washington’s Birthdays. This year, 
over 100 programs were presented, 
and music of every description was 
given a hearing—from rhythm music 
to symphonic works. The tremen- 
dous success of these programs is 
evidence of the eagnerness with 
which listeners accept the efforts of 
our composers. 

This growing popularity of Ameri- 
can music has special significance, 
because many students who are now 
playing this music will be teaching 
within the next few years. Their 
understanding and appreciation of 
this new idiom will serve to solidify 
American music in future music 
courses. 





RADIO—MUSIC-GOW’T 


Continued from page 10) 


the State Department. In its Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations is a vast 
plan for present and post war sub- 
jects that is a most comprehensive 
and far-reaching enterprise. Pro- 
grams are already under way in the 
field of folk music. In a coming 
series, the music of America, from 
the ballroom, the movie, the rail- 
road, the opera, the symphony, the 
camps and from every niche and 
corner of our musical life, will go 
on the air in an annual musical 
cycle now being developed. This 
series of broadcasts will form the 
basis of recordings that will be used 
for school classroom study of music 
appreciation. American, Pan Amer- 
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ican and United Nations music will 
be included. The series will be re- 
produced and broadcast in all the 
important tongues of the world. In 
short, the State Department pro- 
poses to interpret one phase of 


world through a universal language 
—music, using a universal medium— 
radio. , 

Both the Office of War Informa- 
tion and the Office of Civilian De- 
fense are using music and radio to 


American life to the democratic 


i 


help accomplish their war functions. 
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Announcing Our New Ballad Hit! 
“DON'T CRY” 


and our new address 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NATIONAL MUSIC CORPORATION 


SID LORRAINE, General Manager 


























* 
Publishers of 
“THAT SOLDIER OF MINE” 
AND 
“TONIGHT PM GONNA SEE BABY” 

\ f 
OUTSTANDING VALUES : 
= me 1. BENNY GOODMAN'S OWN Exclusive 

+ CLARINET METHOD. | Publishers of 
Includes the finest technical studies, 
10 soles — oe recordings BENNY 
wong : his musical oe $200 GOODMAN 
2. ALEC WILDER'S ORIGINAL} Originals 
PIANO SOLOS. | For Orchestra 
A Debutante's Diary, She'll Be Seven | 
in a hh ate Night, ~ 75¢ Each 
rotic Goldfish, Walking Home in| Less usual discount 
Spring, Seldom the Sun.....(Each) 50¢ 
3. GYPSY MUSIC ALBUM—Vio- * 
lin Solos and Piano Acc. 
Selected from recordings by the} COUNT 
famous Columbia recording artist, | BASIE 
Vladimir Selinsky........ccc $1.00 
Originals 
4. MEL POWELL PIANO SOLOS.| £5, Orchestra 
The Earl, Mission to Moscow, Home | 
Town Shout, Mood at Twilight. Down for Double 
(Each) 50¢} 9:20 Special 
5. BENNY GOODMAN'S CLAR-| Rockin’ the Blues 
INET SOLOS—with piano acc. Tom Thumb 
Clarinet a la King, Paganinni Ca- Wiggle Woogie 
ee a | | (Each) 60¢ 
Less usual discount Each 75¢ 
REGENT MUSIC CORPORATION 
® 

: 1619 BROADWAY 3 NEW YORK, N. Y. 

* 

44444444444 
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MARKS ACQUIRES HAMPTON CATALOG _ REPPER TO BIRCHARD 


Many Famous Editions 


Involved In Deal 


N CONTINUING the expansion 

of its extensive catalog of classic, 
educational and modern composi- 
tions, the Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation this week acquired the 
Hampton Music Library, distin- 
guished symphonic works originally 
introduced by Hampton  Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The Marks firm has taken over 
the list of Hampton’s Standard Or- 
chestra Works which includes a va- 
riety of compositions by the great 
masters in popular-priced editions. 
In addition the acquisition includes 
the Hampton Miniature Arrow 
Scores, consisting of a series of seven 
volumes each containing numerous 
master works and uniquely arranged 
for utmost utility and practicability. 

The third item in the Hampton 
catalog taken over by Marks is 
“Music for Two Pianos (Four 
Hands),” a compilation by Sterling 
Hampton of a great variety of classic 


SOME NEW LEEDS ITEMS OF INTEREST... 


A NEW CANTATA! 


{America Unfolding Her Might) 
THE GREAT 


A NEW BAND NOVELTY! 


PARADE TO THE BULL RING 
From the Story of Ferdinand 


and modern compositions by the 
masters arranged for two-piano work. 

The Marks’ acquisition will con- 
tinue to carry the Hampton name 
and additional compositions are 
planned to supplement the numer- 
ous works already published. 


x * * 


PAULL-PICNEER ACQUIRES 
STANDARD MUSIC FOLIOS 


Various important publications 
formerly in the catalog of the Mod- 
ern Standard Music Company of 
Chicago have been taken over by 
the Paull-Pioneer Music Corp., in- 
cluding three leading folios, ‘“Wal- 
ton Perkins Modern Popular Piano 
Method,” ‘Three Moods in Blue” 
by Lee Sims and “Five Piano Rhap- 
sodies” by Lee Sims. Outstanding 
sheet music items thus acquired are 
“Dance of the Gingerbread Man” 
by John Bach; “Dancing Fingers” 
and “Rhythm Rhapsody” by Wal- 
ton Perkins; “Tranquility,” “Spon- 
taneity,” “Contrasts,” ‘‘Improvisa- 
tions” and “Autumn” by Lee Sims. 


(With Narration) 
THE STORY OF 


A NEW PIANO NOVELTY! 


ASSEMBLY LINE 


Music by Lou Singer Text by Hy 
Zaret A modern cantata for bari- 
tone with chorus and piano ac- 
companiment. Selected by the U S 
Treasury Star Parade for 600 radio 
$1.00 


stations. 


POPULAR CHORAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


NOAH (TTBB) Golden Gate Arr 
MR FIVE BY FIVE (SSA—BBTT—SATB) 
CARRY ON (TTBB—SATB) 

WE PRAY FOR PEACE (SSA) 
LULLABY MOON (TTBB—SA) 


THE MYSTERY OF NIGHT (SATB—TTB—SSAA) 


List 25 each 


(Ferdinand The Bull) 

Arr. by Philip Lang 
Adapted from the most popular 
novelty symphony of the past year. 
Performed by the leading Sym- 
Phonic organizations in America 
Symphonic Band . 

Standard Band 
Conductor's condensed score $1.00 


FERDINAND 
(Ferdinand the Bull) 


Music by Herbert Haufrecht. Text 
by Munro Leaf. (With permissior 
of Viking Press). Piano score with 
narrator part. A Symphonic Tale 
performed by the leading Sym- 
phonies in America. $1.00 


STANDARD BAND PUBLICATIONS 


HEAVE HO! MY LADS, HEAVE HO! (Official Merchant Marine Song) 


*MR. FIVE BY FIVE 
“HE'S |-A IN THE ARMY 
“BOOGIE WOOGIE BUGLE BOY 


*YOU'RE A LUCKY FELLOW 
MR. SMITH 


*THE BAND PLAYED ON (Casey danced 


with the Strawberry Blonde) 


*$21 DOLLARS A DAY ONCE A MONTH, 


“WE'RE IN THE NAVY 


*HUT-SUT-SONG 

*OFF TO SEE THE WORLD 

*OLD NEW YORK MEDLEY consisting of 

1 While Strolling Through The Park 

2 Bicycle Built For Two 

3. The Bowery 

ADORATION WALTZ 

CAN'T YOU HEAR ME SAY | LOVE YOU 

YOU'RE JUST A FLOWER FROM AN 
OLD BOUQUET 


7Se *Paul Yoder Arrangements 7Se¢ 


The FAMOUS 5 in 1 BOOGIE WOOGIE and BLUES PIANO SERIES 


“Flags Flying” On Spring List 


An item of inter- 
est in publication 
news is the forth- 
coming appear- 
ance in the Birch- 
ard Spring list of 
“Flags Flying,” 
new composition 





by Charles Repper, which will be 


available in separate editions for 


piano and chorus. The piece will 
be issued with a stunning cover in 
color showing massed flags in parade. 
The design is by the distinguished 
American artist, Lester Peterson. 
C. C. Birchard and Company, Bos- 
ton, recently acquired the publica- 
tion rights to all of the Repper com- 
positions previously issued by Bra- 
the 
“Dancer in the Patio,” which, along 


shear, including well-known 


with other Repper piano numbers, 
is on the modern American reper- 
toire of leading concert pianists. 


THE “‘WARM-UP”’ SERIES 


A New Idea In Instrumental Books 
Contains solos, tips, and exercises 


FOR TROMBONE 
by J. C. HIGGINBOTHAM 
No. | IN AMERICA 
* 

FOR TENOR SAXOPHONE 
By COLEMAN HAWKINS 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
° 
FOR TRUMPET 


By REX STEWART 


From Duke Ellington's orchestra 


e 
FOR BARITONE SAXOPHONE 
By HARRY CARNEY 


From Duke Ellington's orchestra 


50c list ea. book 


A NEW METHOD AT 50¢ 


SOLOS IN 
EACH BOOK 


| 


50+ 


PER BOOK 





HAZEL SCOTT BILLY KYLE 


ALL STAR 


ALSO FOLIOS BY 
MARY LOU WILLIAMS — JAY McSHANN — TEDDY WILSON — PINE TOP SMITH 
WOODY HERMAN — MEADE"LUX" LEWIS — PETE JOHNSON — ALBERT AMMONS 
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BOOGIE WOOGIE 
FOR BEGINNERS 


An easy, short way to learn 
to play BOOGIE WOOGIE. 
For the elementary and the 
average pianist. Complete 
solos by Pete Johnson, Albert 
Ammons, Meade Lewis, 
etc. Plenty of exercises. Page 
of pictures SOc 


RADIO CITY e¢ NEW YORK 
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FRANK STRATTON TOUR 

The lecture-demonstrations which 
Frank Stratton is giving for the Carl 
Fischer Piano Course, under the 
sponsorship of leading dealers and 
outstanding schools of music, has 
brought this “Three-way” course to 
the attention of thousands of piano 
teachers. This is the second tour of 
Mr. Stratton and he takes much 
gratification out of the fact that 
many teachers who attended his first 
series of lectures on these books have 
come back for the present lectures. 
All of them are enthusiastic users 
of this new course. The books are 
attractively printed and are reason- 
ably priced. 


x * * 
MERCHANT MARINE SONG 


The Merchant Marine now has its 
official song, “Heave Ho, My Lads, 
Heave Ho.” This song was penned 
by Jack Lawrence, famed songwriter 
who is now a lieutenant in the Uni- 
ted States Maritime Service. 

“Heave Ho, My Lads, Heave Ho” 
was introduced down at the Sheeps- 
head Bay Training Station of the 
United States Maritime Service over 
a coast to coast network. 


8 NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Canyon” Miniature Score 


Heads the List 


N COMPLIANCE with the many 

requests from music educators 
for literature on American music, 
the “Miniature Orchestra Score of 
Grand Canyon Suits,” by Ferde 
Grofe has been published by Rob- 
bins to commemorate the recent per- 
formance of this work by Arturo 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra. 

“Moods Moderne,” a new series 
of six instrument folios issued by 
Robbins, fulfills a constant demand 
among teachers and students for 
“live” American music. Each folio, 
arranged by Domenico Savino, is 
published individually for Violin 
and Piano, Cello and Piano, Trum- 
pet and Piano, Trombone and Pi- 
ano, Clarinet and Piano and Eb 
Alto Saxophone and Piano. The 
contents of each folio is comprised 
of eight standard favorites, includ- 
ing “Deep Purple,” “Blue Moon,” 
“Stairway to the Stars,” etc. 
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Wika 


“I can’t remember the title but 
it goes something like this . . .” 








FROM ROBBINS 


“Mammoth Collection of Accor- 
dion Solos” has also been added to 
Robbins world-famous _ series _ of 
Mammoth Books ‘and is especially 
notable in that it contains 145 solos, 
many appearing for the first time 
in an accordion book. The arrange- 
ments are by such distinguished ac- 
cordion authorities as Hugo Frey, 
Galla-Rini and Pietro Deiro and in- 
cluded in the book are such favor- 
ites as “Anchors Aweigh,” “Deep 
Purple,” “Blue Moon,” “American 
Patrol,” “Siboney,” “Stairway To 
the Stars,” etc. 


* F 


HEIFETZ TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Following the enthusiastic re- 
sponses to the Jascha Heifetz per- 
formance of the Gershwin ‘“Pre- 
ludes,” at Carnegie Hall, last season, 
Mr. Heifetz was prevailed upon by 
Harms, Inc., to transcribe all three 
of the Preludes for violin. 


Music Firm To Publish 
Music For Morale Only 


For the duration, Kaycee Music 
Company, Inc., with offices in New 
York, Chicago and Hollywood, has 
gone to war! George Levy, general 
manager of the firm, announces that 
firm’s catalog will consist of morale 
songs only. 

Topping their list of morale songs 
is the Harold Rome 
“Lunchtime Follies,” a presentation 
of the American Theatre Wing. 
“Follies” is performed at defense fac- 
tories and is a favorite project of 
the Theatre Wing. “The Great As- 
sembly Line,” a modern cantata for 
Baritone and Chorus is another 
morale-building song. 

The armed services come in 
their share of publications, 
Some of these are “United States 
Marines Are On the Way,” “Let's 
Keep ’Em Flying,” “You First Get 
the Spirit In the Army,” “We're In 
the Navy” and “Heave Ho! My 
Lads, Heave Ho!” 

Kaycee is the first music publisher 
to be geared 100% for war produc- 
tion. 


score from 


for 
too. 
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BOTH SIDES OF 


ders supplying of the materials 
of music education to schools 


and colleges has certainly been an 
important factor in the business of 
the music industries in recent years. 
Publishers and manufacturers have 
been alert to the trends of the mu- 
sic education program and have been 
on the ground with finished mate- 
rials ready for use almost before 
many teachers realized their own 
needs. The educational business of 
many firms now accounts for a very 
substantial part of the year’s total. 
This is no accident or guesswork. 
These firms know what they are do- 
ing. They have supplemented the 
work of their regular staffs with the 
advice and editorial assistance of 
many music educators. 

As a result of these progressive 
policies music educators have come 
to look upon the music industries 
as helpful and intelligent co-workers 
who have a basic idealism and faith 
in music in the American scene, as 
well as a hope for financial profit. 

In such a comprehensive move- 
ment and development it is strange 
to find one part of the natural ma- 
chinery of supply and distribution 
so universally weak in its educa- 
tional outlook and business acumen. 
I refer to the local music supply 
house. Somehow or other it does 
not seem to be very much in the 
picture. 

Certainly there are some local 
dealers who are highly successful in 
handling school and college busi- 
ness. The statements made here do 
not apply to them. But there are 
many more who seem to persist in 
finding “sidelines” of all kinds rather 
than to work and be of benefit and 
service to music education and there- 
by build up some real music busi- 
ness. 

Many dealers seem to believe that 
they “have something coming to 
them” in the way of school business 
just because they are citizens and 
taxpayers. I think that there is some 
justice in such a contention but it 
does have its limits. 








By ENNIS DAVIS 


Any music teacher who comes into 
a community to work should give 
careful consideration to the business 
rights of the local music dealer (s). 
He should call upon the dealer soon 
after his arrival. He should culti- 
vate his support and friendship and 
solicit his advice. He should study 
the store and know the kind and 
extent of stock available. He should 
advise the dealer of his needs ahead 
of time so that the dealer will have 
good opportunity to bid for the 
school business. He should avoid 
asking the dealer to stock up with 
a lot of stuff which may not be 
needed. In short, he should give the 
dealer every possible opportunity to 
run the kind of store which can pro- 
vide the best service to the music 
education program. If there are sev- 
eral dealers he should give them 
equal opportunity—at least until 
some of them give certain proof that 
they are not interested in going 
along with the program. ‘Lhe music 
dealer deserves good treatment and 
consideration from the schools and 
the music teacher should do his best 
to see that he gets it. 

Now what is the dealer going to 
do? Just sit back and wait for school 
orders to pour in on him? Remain 
uninformed of what is going on in 
the school music program? Consider 
school music orders just as “public 
business” on which he should receive 
a profit with no investment of stock 
or service? Or will he be an alert 
and intelligent fellow who can see 
the future of this business and the 
effect of the music education pro- 
gram upon it and be willing to work 
for his share? 

I wonder how many local dealers 
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THE COUNTER 


have ever actually visited the schools 
of their towns in order to hear and 
see the music teaching program in 
action. My guess is that the number 
is very small. An alert and intelli- 
gent salesman in any business moves 
quickly to the center of his market 
and studies it first hand. Yet the mu- 
sic merchant will sit glumly in his 
store, looking over dusty music stacks 
and instrument cases, wondering 
why music and instruments do not 
sell while at that very moment, in 
the schools of his own town, hun- 
dreds of pupils are busy pounding, 
sawing, blowing, or howling their 
way through stacks and stacks of mu- 
sic. What touch does he have with 
these pupils of today who are so 
likely to be good individual cus- 
tomers tomorrow? 

There are many “headaches” in 
the life of the music dealer today, 
particularly in that of the small 
dealer. He has many problems of 
competition. But I don’t believe 
that he can meet them or explain 
them away in terms of larger stocks, 
lower prices and quicker service. The 
local dealer, after all, has many de- 
cided advantages over his distant 
competitors—no matter how high- 
powered they may be or what they 
may have to offer. He is on the home 
ground. He is among his own peo- 
ple. He can come to know and an- 
ticipate the needs of his community 
better than anyone else. He can 
encourage the student and become 
an actual part of his music educa- 
tion. He can visit classes and re- 
hearsals and go to concerts. He can 
counsel and advise. He can be an 
important part of the musical life 
of the community. 

It seems to me that all these ad- 
vantages, if realized upon, will out- 
shine any ten-percent price differen- 
tial or two-day quicker delivery serv- 
ice. These are the always important 
ties of human relations. They re- 
quire long hours and much hard 
work, plus patience and understand- 
ing. They go far in the building of 
a successful business. 
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CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


eJOBBING DIVISION e 
Wholesale Distributors for AU Publishers 


62 Cooper Sq.- NEW YORK - SPring 7-0900 








HERE WE ARE AGAIN WITH MORE “ONE-STOP” SERVICE 


Are You Losing Your Experienced Clerks? 


With experienced music clerks daily entering the forces of our country 
the music dealer needs all the help he can get to serve his customers. 
Although Carl Fischer, Inc. is giving its quota of young men and women 
to the service of our country, many of our most experienced order clerks 
are above the age limit. Their wealth of knowledge is still available to you 
through our one-stop jobbing division. 


A New Catalog 


Carl Fischer, Inc. has just issued an up-to-date Standard Music Catalog 
which is a check list of Standard staples of ail catalogs. It is a working 
guide for every music clerk, whether he is an old-timer or a neophyte. It 
will be of invaluable aid to every music dealer at all times, especially to 
those whose sheet music force has been depleted by induction. If you want 
extra copies, just ask for them. 


A New One Every Four Months 


It is our intention to issue new standard bulletins at intervals of three 
or four months, government paper and printing restrictions permitting. 
The popular bulletin will be issued every month as heretofore. 


Largest Stock for the Dealer 


Remember, our complete retail and wholesale stock is at your call. If 
you have not yet tried our service, send a trial order. We don’t care even 
if it is a “tough” order. If we can’t fill it, it's a cinch it can’t be filled. 


We Thank You 


May we extend our appreciation to those dealers who have encouraged 
us in our Jobbing Division ever since we started last September. The many 
unsolicited letters commending our fast and thorough service have con- 
vinced us that the Carl Fischer ‘‘one-stop . . . one-day’’ jobbing service is 
welcomed by small and large dealers alike. 


ONE-DAY SERVICE... NO DELAYS 


ie oe RE oe 
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SERVICE 


Learn the meaning of this word 
by dealing with 


Southern Music Company 


830 E. HOUSTON ST. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


* 


Distributors of Popular, Standard and 


Teaching Music. Octavo, Band 


and Orchestra Music. 
* 


SERVING THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 
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Musie Dealers! 


HOW MANY SALES HAVE YOU LOST BECAUSE YOU HAVE 
NO RECORD OF SONGS REQUESTED! 


WHY continue to grope in the dark! 


TUNE-DEX, the music publishing industry's only thematic and 
complete publishers info index card system, representing the 
publications of nearly 100 publishers of pop music from coast to 
coast, tells you EVERYTHING you want to know about new tunes 
IN ADVANCE—also complete info on old favorites and standards 
—various keys of orks and regulars, prices, arrangements, names 
of arrangers, copyright info—advance recording info, etc.—all on 
small index cards size 3” x 5". 


GET YOUR COPY TODAY. ONLY $1.25 PER MONTH. 
{100 cards issued monthly) 


* 
TUNE-DEX, Ime. 
1619 BROADWAY Dept. A NEW YORK CITY 


YOUR MUSIC INFO PROBLEMS IS OUR BUSINESS 








A new addition to the famous | 


MERCURY COLLECTION 


positions. 


Included in the album 


Mercury “Heart” Series is “The 
Heart of Rhythm,” a collection of 
the world’s favorite rhythmic com- | 
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are such world famed composers as 
Ravel, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Mozart. 
Foster, Strauss, Gounod, etc. 





PRYOR MEMORIAL 
EDITIONS 


‘Two of the last compositions 
composed by the late Arthur 
Pryor, famed bandmaster, have 
been published by Irving Ber- 
lin, Inc. They are: “The Rookie 


and His Army Mule” and 
“Kittyhawk.” 
Arthur Pryor toured the 


world with John Philip Sousa, 
and in 1903 formed his own 
band which gained universal 
prominence. ‘The compositions 
were hitherto unpublished un- 
til the composer’s son came 
across them an dsubmitted his 
findings to Berlin. 


x *& * 
NEW GEM EDITIONS 


Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., Inc. 
announces two new Gem Band 
Edition arrangements by Paul 
Yoder, “Here Comes the Navy,” 
the Navy’s march adaptation of 
“Beer Barrel Polka” and the 
Army’s famous marching song, 
“The Caissons Go Rolling 
Along.” These are available 
for either standard or symphonic 
band. 

Two new titles are also being 
added to the Gem Choral Edi- 
tion, Billy Hill’s “Empty Sad- 
dles’”’ and “Here Comes the 
Navy.” 

x * * 


MAGNANTE ARRANGE- 
MENTS 


O. Pagani announces an ac- 
cordion band arrangement of 
the well-known and ever-popu- 
lar march, “National Emblem.” 
Charles Magnante arranged. 

Magnante is now working on 
a series of arrangements of clas- 
sics which have never before 
been arranged for accordion. 
They are as follows: ‘Victory 
Theme from Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony,” ‘Theme from 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto,” “The 
Triumphal March from Peter 
and the Wolf,’ “Roumanian 
Rhapsody,” and others. 
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ELKAN-VOGEL NUMBERS 


Elkan-Vogel’s new list of pub- 
lications stresses patriotic mate- 
rial for band, orchestra and 
choral. ‘Two Victory Marches 
for band are included. They 
are “United Flags” by Minnich- 
bach and ‘Fighting Yanks’ by 
Sternfeld. Latter work is also 
arranged for chorus as well as 
orchestra. 


A new work dedicated to the 
memory of Benjamin Franklin 
is “Oh, Wisest of Men” by Scar- 
molin. Arrangement is _ for 
mixed voices. 


x *k * 


NEW FRANKIE CARLE 
BOOK FOR JEWEL MUSIC 


Jewel Music is preparing an 
album of original Frankie Carle 
compositions arranged for piano 
solo. Album will be released 
in May. 


Jewel has recently published 
a song entitled “This Day” with 
music by Carle and lyrics by 
Jimmy Eaton and George Bes- 
singer. 


x *&* * 


MORRIS SONG BOOKS 


“United We Stand” is the 
title of a small song book which 
Edwin H. Morris has recently 
brought out on the market. A 
collection of songs for Ameri- 
cans everywhwere, it is adapted 
for the home, schools, camps, 
clubs and victory sings. 


Another small song book pub- 
lished by the same outfit is “Uni- 
ted We Sing,’ The American 
Woman’s Victory Song Book. 


Symbolic of the interest in 
the customs and folk music of 
foreign nations is a third album 
called ‘Folk Songs and Dances 
From the Northern Countries.” 
It is an interesting compilation 
of dance music of the Scandina- 
vian countries. 
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PERCUSSION TECHNIQUE 


By SAM C. ROWLAND 


Here is a series of Five Great Text Books ) 
which digest the Percussion Technique of 
World Renowned Specialists. Wonderful 
for student, teacher, music supervisor, 
orchestra and band conductor's use. ) 


Send for descriptive Circular M 
of these books. 





DR. EDWIN FRANK D. GOLDMAN SAYS: 


“... These books serve as a veritable encyclopedia on drums 
. . Should be in the possession of every serious drummer, 
every band master and in the library of every organization.” 


O. PAGANI & BRO. 


289 BLEECKER STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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VICTORY BAND MUSIC 
From the Walt Disney film "THE NEW SPIRIT" 


“THE YANKEE DOODLE SPIRIT” 


(Produced for the U. S, Treasury Dept.) 
Words and Music by Oliver Wallace 


Band arr. by Paul Yoder Choral arr. by Wm. Stickles 
$ 





Be me 75 (2-part, SSA, TTBB, SATB) — may 
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CONDUCTOR SCORE 20 be performed with band ver- 
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Educational Division 


Southern Music Publishing Co., Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York 
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Dealers’ Round 


1. Is “on approval’? music 
profitable? 


ROY I. GOTTSCHALD 


Carl Fischer, Inc., of Boston 


This question presents one of the big- 
gest problems confronting music dealers. 
From year to year conditions change 
and the dealer, therefore, must change 
his attitude to meet these changing con- 
ditions. Because of war conditions and 
the attendant reduction in transporta- 
tion facilities especially in New Eng- 
land, (gas rationing, tires, ete.), the pos- 
sibility of customers traveling great dis- 
tances to make personal selections of 
needed material is becoming more 
and more difficult. They, therefore must 
rely on the judgment of good music 
clerks to send them as near as possible 
the material they need. I believe that 
because of these condition our “on ap- 
proval” business for the last two years 
or so has been profitable. We look for- 
ward to greatly enlarged business of 
this type for the duration. 

To prove my point I will cite an in- 
stance which occurred about three weeks 
ago. A customer from the northern 
border asked us to send her a selection 
of piano material. She stated the type 
of music she desired and also specified 
by title some of the numbers she wished 
included. She told us that she was very 
disappointed with the selection prev- 
iously sent by one of our competitors 
and that she had to return it intact. We 
gave careful attention to her order and 
as a result received a letter from her 
thanking us for the selection. She was 
so pleased with it that she asked us if 
she could keep it for an additional two 





These Are the Questions 
We Asked Each Dealer 


1. Is “On Approval” music prof- 
itable? 


2. Shall teachers’ discounts be 
eliminated entirely? 


3. Are the National School Con- 
tests helpful to your busi- 
ness? 


4. Have the National Contest 
Lists narrowed your sales of 
band and orchestra music to 
contest music only? 


The viewpoints expressed on 
these pages are not necessarily 




















weeks in order to dispose of all the ma- 
-erial sent, to her pupils. (She had been 
unable to teach during the two weeks 
of the “on approval” period because of 
bad weather.) 

While “on approval” business ordi- 
narily is unprofitable, it is my opinion 
that this service will be helpful to the 
teacher and to the dealer under present 
conditions which make it difficult for 
the teacher to visit the larger music 
stores. 


MAURICE SILVERMAN 
Waters & Ross 

Yes. Since our business is approxi- 
mately 90% school business covering 
most of the western states including 
Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands, we 
find it very profitable to send out music 
on approval for short periods of time 
especially now because of the gas short- 
age the school music directors don’t have 
the opportunity to come in to our store. 


AL DIAMOND 
Grossman Music Co. 
Wholesaling publications to dealers 
only, we find that our trade does not 
require much “on approval.” However, 
in the few instances where this has been 
tried, the results have been found suc- 
cessful, as in most eases a sale was con- 
cluded. 


ARTHUR GROBE 
Grobe Music Co., Inc. 

Let me just say that “on approval” 
business is a headache but practically 
unavoidable particularly in your mail 
order department. In the case of a 
small business “on sale” shipments of 
over $25.00 are not profitable. 


BERNARD F. PLISKA 
Gamble Hinged Music Co. 

With reference to “on approval” 
business being profitable, I would like 
to say, in my many years of experience 
I have found that ‘fon approval’ busi- 
ness is not profitable. It requires a lot 
of handling and in the majority of such 
dealings you will find that 75% of the 
music is returned for credit. In these 
times with the shortage of capable em- 
ployees, “on approval” service should 
be limited. 


JOHN DE KEYSER 


Morse M. Preeman, Inc. 


those of the publishers, Music 
Publishers Journal. I consider “on approval” business a 
—______ necessary evil, but this can only be prof- 
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itable if the materials which are to be 
sent are carefully selected. The selec- 
tions should be as small as possible, and 
the dealer should demand that at least 
one-third of his selection be retained. 
I find that in many cases 90%, if not 
all, of the material selected is kept. 
The “on approval” privilege could be 
eliminated in many branches of the 
heet ic b , with the exception 
of piano and choral. Furthermore, if 
it becomes apparent that certain teach- 
ers continually retain only a very small 
amount of their selections, the privilege 
should be taken away. 





HOWARD P. MILLER 
Paul A. Schmitt Music Co. 

To make a positive statement regard- 
ing this perennial problem of the music 
business would be sticking one’s neck 
out, so to speak. Most anybody could 
make a guess as to the benefits or harm 
of “on approval” service but he would 
just as likely be far off from the truth. 
In arriving at any conclusion an analy- 
sis must be made of each copy involved, 
and the overhead cost must be consid- 
ered in filling the original order, pack- 
ing and shipping it, charging it, and so 
forth, and then practically going through 
the same procedure when the music is 
returned for credit. All this costs 
money. 

The only benefits which might justify 
this service are those derived from dis- 
posing of new material. These benefits 
work for the teacher as well as for the 
dealer because through new material, the 
teacher is kept up-to-date. 

Occasionally, we find teachers who 
take advantage of the “On approval” 
service. This is especially true of those 
who are interested in Vocal music. The 
order calls for standard items which 
should be on “positive” order, and the 
assumption can logically be drawn that 
the copy ordered “on approval” is 
needed for the accompanist at a per- 
formance. If only new or unknown 
music were sent “on approval’ this 
practice of using the service in a way 
not intended by the dealer, would be 
Maybe this motto could be 
used to good effect when a customer asks 
whether he can have certain music on 
approval : 


reduced. 


“To know it, you can; 
To use it, you can’t.” 
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2. Shall teachers’ discounts 
be eliminated entirely? 


MAURICE SILVERMAN 


Waters & Ross 

I would vote for a discontinuation of 
teachers discounts. The teachers should 
arrange his or her tuitions to include 
such expenses as car fare and time spent. 
The music profession is one of the top 
professions, and we should keep it that 
way. The demand for pennies off 
should be beneath the teachers’ dignity. 


ROY I. GOTTSCHALD 


Carl Fischer, Inc., of Boston 

There is a well-known song which 
expresses my answer to this inquiry— 
“We Did It Before and We Can Do It 
Again.” Many years ago retail dis- 
counts on musice were as high as 50% of 
the list price. Little by little these dis- 
counts have been reduced with no hard- 
ship to the dealer or to the teacher. 
It is our belief that there is no justifica- 
tion for a_ teachers’ discount. The 
teacher makes her livelihood from the 
teaching fees she receives. The small 
profit which the average teacher can 
make on all the music she might pur- 
chase during the year is so insignificant 
compared to her income from teaching 
that to consider it as important is falla- 
cious and should be beneath her dignity. 
There are many answers to the question. 
They are all so well known that I need 
not take time to recount them here. 
Many teachers give their students the 
names of the composition which they 
should purchase and let the students 
buy the music. In this way the cost of 
transportation and postage for mailing 
the order, ete., is the burden of the pupil 
and not the teacher. “On Approval” 
service given by dealers to teachers is a 
means through which a teacher can be- 
come acquainted with new music. A 
knowledge of what is needed for instruc- 
tion purposes should be part of every 
teacher’s basic equipment. She should 
not expect to be paid for acquiring 
that knowledge. 


AL DIAMOND 


Grossman Music Co. 

Since we do not deal with teachers we 
should be neutral on the point of dis- 
eounts. However, we believe that dealers 
should. cultivate the teachers’ business 
by offering a discount of at least 10%. 

JOHN DE KEYSER 
Morse M. Preeman, Inc. 

This question takes into consideration 

an element that greatly effects the pro- 
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motion of business inasmuch as_ the 
large stores would suffer the loss of 
the average pupil’s trade. Since the 
teacher receives a discount, frequent 
trips are made to the store in the pupil’s 
behalf. If this courtesy were rescinded, 
the teacher would naturally prefer to 
let the pupils buy their own music and 
the result would be a purchase at their 
nearest neighborhood stores. 
BERNARD F. PLISKA 
Gamble Hinged Music Co. 

To my way of thinking teachers dis- 
counts should be eliminated entirely. At 
one time we tried this by marking music 
Net No Discount but we failed to 
achieve our objective. Because of ris- 
ing costs of doing business I feel that 
the industry should adopt a “no dis- 
count” policy as soon as possible. 


3. Are the National School 
Contests helpful to your 
business? 

AL DIAMOND 
Grossman Music Co. 

In our opinion, national school con- 
tests are helpful not only to the sale of 
publications but to the entire music in- 
dustry. 

ROY I. GOTTSCHALD 
Carl Fischer, Inc., of Boston 

National school contests do not enter 
the picture in New England. There are 
very few, if any, participants in our ter- 
ritory because we have the State and 
County festivals. 

BERNARD F. PLISKA 
Gamble Hinged Music Co. 

I think School Contests are helpful 
in creating interest in musical educa- 
tion for boys and girls, who will be our 
musicians in the future, and naturally 
will be musie buyers. 


4. Have the National Contest 
Lists narrowed your sales 
of band and _ orchestra 
music to contest music 
only? 

BERNARD F. PLISKA 
Gamble Hinged Music Co. 

On band and orchestra music, na- 
tional contests have limited our sales 
mostly to contest material. In the ma- 
jority of cases the numbers used during 
the contest, are sadly forgotter when 
the contests end, and we find ourselves 
over-stocked with dead material. There 
have been a few exceptions where con- 
test numbers have become steady 
“sellers.” 


A Symposium on Subjects of Vital 
Importance to the Music Industry 


AL DIAMOND 


Grossman Music Co. 

Sale of music on national contest 
lists has increased. However the sales 
have not narrowed down to contest 
musi¢ only, although it would seem that 
way since contest numbers sell more 
frequently. 

MAURICE SILVERMAN 
Waters & Ross 

The national contest lists have wid- 
ened the variety of band and orchestra 
selections. 


ROY I. GOTTSCHALD 


Carl Fischer, Inc., of Boston 

The answer to this question is an 
emphatic “yes.” The proof of this 
statement is that now when practically 
no contests are being held, the instru- 
mental instructors in the schools are 
purchasing a more diversified type of 
music than ever before. They are not 
limited to contest numbers and are now 
considering their purchases from an 
over-all viewpoint which we believe is 
conducive to a sound musical education 
for the students. 








ie | 
BOX SCORE 


Question 1: It was pretty 
generally agreed that be- 
cause of the war and the 
gasoline shortage, “on ap- 
proval” business is a neces- 
sity. [veryone seems to be 
finding it profitable, too. 


Question 2: Three deal- | 
ers were against teachers re- 
ceiving discounts while two 
dealers thought they should 
be extended some discount. 
Those who were “against” 
thought it was beneath the 
teachers’ dignity. We would | 
like to hear more on this | 
subject. 





Question 3: School con- 
tests seem to be helpful. 


Question 4: We'll have 
to go into some extra inn- | 
ings on this one as right 
now there seems to be a tie 
score on the question as to 
whether “national contest 
lists narrowed your sales of 
band and orchestra music to 
contest music only.” 
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ALL THAT’S IRISH ISN'T GREEN 


An “Expose” of the Men 
Behind the Irish Songs 


N THE remote villages of Ireland 

when folks gather at evening to 
sing, like as not you'll hear “When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling” just as often 
as you hear “Believe Me If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms.” 
And if you told an Irishman that 
the song was not a genuine Irish 
folk song, but was written in New 
York, not by an Irishman but by a 
couple of ASCAP tunesmiths of Ger- 
man and German-Dutch ancestry, 
you might find yourself in serious 
trouble. But you'd be telling noth- 
ing but the truth. 


For this beautiful Irish ballad 
was the combined work of Ernest R. 
Ball and George Graff, Jr. Ball, a 
Clevelander, of German ancestry, 
became one of America’s greatest 
balladists, and often is called “The 
American Tosti.” Graff was born of 
German-Dutch ancestry in the late 
80’s in a farmhouse at Broadway 
and 67th Street. 


The point is that not all the Irish 
songs are written by Irishmen. Just 
as everyone wants to write a song, 
almost everyone wants to write an 
Irish song. Victor Herbert, the 
Trish-American, who founded AS- 
CAP in 1914, wrote much beautiful 
Irish music. Some fans believe “Ei- 
leen” is Herbert at his best. But his 
Irish music was a small part of the 
great volume of Herbert’s works, 
and only a small portion of the 
American catalogue of Irish Songs. 


Graff and Ball wrote “Irish 
Eyes” overnight. Chauncey Olcott 
wanted something to succeed “My 
Wild Irish Rose,” and one August 
afternoon in 1912 he told Isidor 
Witmark, his publisher, he’d like a 
song about Irish Eyes for his next 
show. Witmark phoned George 
Graff about it, and that evening be- 
fore he went home, Graff left the ly- 
rics at Witmark’s office for his song- 
writing partner, Ball, to pick up 
next day. The following afternoon, 
Ball completed the setting, and the 
song went to Olcott. Soon the house 











| The author of this article is an old-timer — in point of 
| service in the publishing field, only — who wishes to re- 
main anonymous. He brings to light the interesting fact 
| that some of our Irish songs have been written by men 
without a trace of Irish blood. We think it’s an inter- 
| esting angle and because we thought our readers would 

want some light entertainment — you can’t always talk 
| business — we asked the writer for permission to run it. 
| 














of Witmark had another big hit on 
its hands. 


Another great Irish song — sung 
the world over by John McCormack 
—is “Little Mother of Mine,” and 
this is the music of one of the best 
loved of all American Negro com- 
posers, the venerable Harry T. Bur- 
leigh, whose grandfather, a blind 
ex-slave sang to little Harry the ne- 
gro spirituals that Harry recreated 
for his teacher, Dvorak, to include 
in his immortal New World sym- 
phony. McCormack sang another 
great Irish ballad, “Little Town in 
That Old County Down” composed 
by the Danish-American ASCAP 
writer, Monte Carlo. Another Carlo 
success is “That Tumble Down 
Shack in Athlone.” McCormack 
sang “My Kathleen,” written by a 
Cincinnati native of Italian ances- 
try, Ernie Burnett (“My Melancholy 
Baby’) back in 1914. 


The list of Irish songs by non- 
Irish composers is long. Jean Sch- 
wartz, who came from Budapest to 
New York when he was an infant, 
wrote “Bedelia,” “Mr. Dooley,” “My 
Irish Molly-O,” and “The Hat My 
Father Wore on St. Patrick’s Day.” 
Al Lewis and Charlie Tobias wrote 
“Rose O’Day.” Kay Twomey sup- 
plied the authentic Irish element in 
the songwriting team of Al Good- 
hart, composer, Kay ‘Twomey, au- 
thor, of the famous “Johnny Dough- 
boy Found a Rose In Ireland.” Leo 
Friedman and Marvin Lee wrote 
“When I Dream of Old Erin.” 


This is not to say that no Irish 
songs are written by Irishmen—only 
to point out that the inspiration to 
write an Irish song may come to 
anyone. More power to George M. 
Cohan’s “Harrigan,” to Bill McKen- 
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na’s “Has Anybody Here Seen Kel- 
ly?”, and to Kiern Brennan’s “Lit- 
tle Bit of Heaven” (although Ball 
had a hand in that one, too). And 
let’s not overlook the priceless heri- 
tage of traditional Irish melodies, 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” “The 
Low Backed Car,” and hundreds 
more of the ancient tunes sung by 
the Bards of Tara from time im- 
memorial. For it was tunes like 
these that inspired their modern 
counterparts in the souls of men 
and women for whose art there is 
no national barrier. 





Harry T. Burleigh, above, is a 

negro; George Graff, is of Ger- 

man ancestry. Both have Irish 
song hits to their credit. 
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NEW ORCHESTRA 
COLLECTION 


In line with the trend towards 
music by Americans, Carl Fischer, 
Inc., announces the forthcoming 
publication of an orchestra collec- 
tion, edited and arranged by Karl 
Van Hoesen of the Eastman School 
of Music in Rochester, New York. 
This collection will contain original 
compositions by such outstanding 
American composers as Howard 
Hanson, Frank McBride, William 
Grant Still, Burrill Phillips, Wayne 
Barlow, Gardner Reed, Kent Ken- 
nan, Frederick Woltman, etc. 


x k * 


SCOTT TO ADVANCED 


Advanced Music Corp. has ac- 
quired the catalog of Circle Music 
Publications, Inc., whose highlights 
include such well-known Raymond 
Scott tunes as, “Toy Trumpet,” 
“18th Century Drawing Room,” 
“Twilight In Turkey,” “Christmas 
In Harlem,” “Powerhouse,” and 
many others. 

Advanced recently obtained the 
Ager, Yellen & Bornstein catalog. 


x * * 


WAR SONG CONTEST 


Announcement is made of a Na- 
tional Contest for a patriotic song 
to be jointly sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs 
and the National Broadcasting Co. 

Contest is open to any composer 
now resident in the United States. 

The winning song will be World- 
premiered under National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs auspices on the 
NBC Network during National 
Music Week, May 2 to 8, 1943. Pub- 
lication of the winning composition 
will be on the usual song writer 
royalty basis. 

Judges will be Leopold Stokowski, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Major Howard 
Bronson (Music Officer Special Ser- 
vice Division of the War Depart- 
ment), Ernest LaPrade (Director of 
Musical Research of the National 
Broadcasting Company). 

Chairman of the Committee to 
Receive Manuscripts is Rhea Sil- 
verta, 200 W. 57th St., New York 
City. 


March, 1943 
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Eor Faster..-Gasier.. 
FEATURE ROBBINS NEW FO 
COMPILED BY RADIO'S T 


; MORTON DOWNEY’S COLLECTION OF 
+l FAVORITE IRISH SONGS 


Radio's foremost singer of Irish songs has assembled 22 most 
requested songs for this unique folio. This big music value 
includes Sweetheart Darlin’, Peggy O'Neil, Molly Malone, 
When | Dream Of Old Erin, It's A Great Day For The Irish, etc. 
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XAVIER CUGAT’S COLLECTION OF 
PAN-AMERICAN SONGS 


The outstanding authority on Latin-American music compiled 
this folio of 18 renowned song hits, with English and Spanish 
lyrics. Includes Aurora, Down Argentina Way, |, Yi, Yi, Yi, Yi, 
Cuban Love Song, The Woodpecker Song, etc. An unusual 
book that will appeal to music lovers everywhere. 


GERTRUDE NIESEN 
TORCH HOUR SONG FOLIO 


This first collection compiled by America’s ace singing star, 
whose famous “Torch Hour’ song sessions have been acclaimed 
from coast to coast, contains 20 songs. Includes Temptation, 
I'm In The Mood For Love, That Old Feeling, Blue Moon, 
lf | Had You, Where Are You?, | Cried For You, etc. 


THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
MUSICAL RHYTHMS 


Pianists everywhere will welcome this newest and most unusual 
folio by one of America's greatest piano stylists. Contains 15 
piano transcriptions of standard hits arranged in the inimitable 
Waller style. Includes All That Meat And No Potatoes, 
I'm Nobody's Baby, At Sundown, Changes, etc. 


ROBBINS COLLECTION OF 
OLD TIME SONGS 


The best old-time favorites are in this memorable group of 
46 songs. The ever-increasing popularity of these songs is 
assurance that this folio will be appreciated always. Includes 
1 Guess I'll Have To Telegraph My Baby, Dear Old Girl, 
The Sunshine Of Paradise Alley, Daisies Won't Tell, etc. 


Each Folio, List Price 50¢ 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Sales distributor for Robbins Music Corporation + Leo Feist, Inc. + Miller Music, Inc. 
152 West 52nd Street . New York, N. Y. 





Usual Dealer’s Discount 
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VICTORY BAND MUSIC 
The theme song of the Walt Disney War Savings Book 


“THE VICTORY MARCH” 


(Produced for the U. S. Treasury Dept.) 
Words and Music by Oliver Wallace 
Band arr. by Paul Yoder Choral arr. by Wm. Stickles 


» i ane rare eee $ .75 (2-part, SSA, TTBB, SATB) — may 
Nt ee 1.50 4 
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Something 
Wow in BAND 


ARRANGEMENTS 
styled by 


Glenn Miller 


vv American Patrol 
i Anvil Chorus 


vx Song of the Volga 
Boatmen 


Arranged by 
LEONARD WHITNEY 


A new departure in band ar- 
rangements .. . styled in a 
fascinating swing tempo by 
Glenn Miller. For standard 
band. Delightfully different 

. no harder to play... 
more appealing to your mu- 
sicians and audience alike. 
Complete arrangement, $2.00 
at your dealer or order direct. 


ee ee 


Use This Coupon 


MUTUAL MUSIC SOCIETY, Inc. 
1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C 
Please send me: 

(] American Patrol 

() Anvil Chorus 

(0 Song of the Volga Boatmen 

at $2.00 each for Standard Band. 


1) FE CORIO vcrrcssteccccccccniccmne (GhOCK OF 
money order). 


0 Ship C.O.D. 
NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY STATE. 








WE PUBLISH THE BEST CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
OF BLUES. INCLUDING 


‘ST. LOUIS BLUES 


AND THE BEST SPIRITUALS INCLUDING 


“SHINE LIKE A MORNIN’ STAR’ 


By W. C. HANDY 
Send for Our List of Music for Band, Orchestra 
and Various Solo instruments 


HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO., Inc. 


1587 BROADWAY NEW YORK N.Y 





The Best Tunes There Are 
End Up At Some Bar . . Yes 
the Best Tunes There Are 
End Up At Some Bar Period 


And now the bartenders have en- 
tered the field with their ‘ten best” 
list. 

Joining radio editors, film review- 
ers and fashion experts, the Barten- 
ders Union of Philadelphia, Local 
No. 115, announce what they con- 
sider the ten best records played on 
the coin machines during 1942. 


Glenn Miller’s “Kalamazoo” tops 
the list as the most popular record, 
the bartenders’ poll reveals, accord- 
ing to Harry Ames, secretary, and 
Harry Taggart, business agent, of 
Local 115. Spike Jones’ “Der Fueh- 
rer’s Face,” rated the best laugh-get- 
ter, took second place, and Alvino 
Rey’s “Strip Polka,” as the best bur- 
lesque disc, was third. 


The bartenders were also asked to 
select the record they like best to 
hear at home, when relaxing with 
their families. Jeanette MacDon- 
ald’s Victor record of “Ave Maria” 
was almost a unanimous selection. 
Here’s the complete list: 

Best Popular Band Record. .Glenn Miller’s 
“Kalamazoo’ 
Best Laugh-Getter Record....Spike Jones’ 
“Der Fuehrer’s Face” 
Best Burlesque Record......./ Alvino Rey’s 
“Strip Polka” 
Best Vocal Record........... +... Dinah Shore's 
“Dearly Beloved” 
Best Jitterburg Record........ Shep Field’s 
“The Jersey Bounce” 
Best Patriotic Record....... Barry Wood's 
“Ev'rybody, Ev'ry Payday” 
Best Sentimental Record. .Tommy Dorsey’s 
“There Are Such Things” 
Best Comic Dance Record.Freddy Martin’s 
“I Get the Neck of the Chicken” 


Best Military March Record.......Sousa’s 
“Stars and Stripes Forever” 


Record Bartender’s Play Most At Home 
Jeanette MacDonald’s “Ave Maria” 


Ames pointed out that “There’s 
a Tavern in Our Town” and “Beer 
Barrel Polka,” written for or in- 
spired by the good fellowship of 
the “Pub,” do not represent the fa- 
vorite recordings of the typical bar- 
tender. 


“What our boys like was obvious 
enough,” said Ames, “after we had 
thought to ask them. No one hears 
more popular music—good, bad and 
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indifferent — than the man behind 
the bar. So we figured we were the 
logical people to make a ten best 
list of records.” 
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T last something is being done to get good, new 
recordings to the men of our armed forces, either 
via USO Clubs or through Special Service Officers. An 
organization known as Armed Forces Master Records, 
Inc., has distributed to service posts throughout the 
country nearly 150 library units of symphonic discs, 
most of them consisting of 100 records each. Smaller 
units have found their way to naval vessels and even 
submarines. AFMRI is the brainchild of a group of 
reviewers and enthusiasts headed by Harry L. Futter- 
man, a Certified Public Accountant by profession. 
Among the contributors of libraries have been Arturo 
Toscanini, Leopold Stokowski, Artur Rodzinski, John 
Barbirolli, Howard Hanson, Lawrence Tibbett, Jascha 
Heifetz, Gladys Swarthout, Helen Traubel, Vladimir 
Horowitz, Gregor Piatigorsky, Artur Rubinstein as well 
as many prominent musical organizations. 


x * * 


“Hit Kits” consisting of words and music of six 
popular songs are now “standard” equipment for 
our soldiers on all the fighting fronts. The packets 
will be sent monthly on the basis of one for each 
200 men. Songs included in the first kit which has 
already been sent out by the Army are: “This Is 
the Army, Mr. Jones,” “There Are Such Things,” 
“Move It Over,” “I Had the Craziest Dream,” “I’ve 
Got Sixpence” and “Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition.” 


x * * 


Nino Marcelli, Supervisor of Music in the San Diego, 
California, schools has started a new project in San 
Diego. He is organizing a Community-servicemen’s 
Symphony Orchestra which meets once a week for the 
sole purpose of playing for the members’ relaxation and 
enjoyment and not for the preparation of formal pro- 
grams. All are charged one dollar reservation, and 
three and a half dollars dues, all payable in advance. 
To date, he has had to turn away more than fifty 
applicants, and the orchestra is a perfectly-balanced 
one-hundred-fifteen piece unit. His concert master is 
Toscha Seidel, and practically every other first-chair 
man is a first chair man from one of the fine symphonies 
across the country. The group is composed of about 
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half servicemen, and half civilian. Mr. Marcelli per- 
mits any accomplished conductor in the group to direct 
now and then. 


x * * 


Serge Koussevitsky, directing the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will give the premiere of Roy 
Harris’ “Fifth Symphony.” A performance of this 
work is also scheduled in the Soviet Union... . 
While Leopold Stokowski and a 100-piece orchestra 
played Shostakovich’s “Seventh Symphony” for the 
soldiers of Camp Young, located in the California 
desert. . . . Fritz Reiner, directing the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will give the premiere of Morton 
Gould’s new symphony. . . . Kate Smith broadcast 
the premiere performance of “Ode to a Marine” at 
Quantico Marine Base. Work was scored by com- 
poser Josef Myrow from a poem by Private Paul 
Mills of the Marines. Mills, stationed in the Solo- 
mons penned a poem entitled “What Makes a 
Marine” which Myrow set to music. 


x * * 


Music Scoop of the Year! Appearing in the Febru- 
ary 27th issue of the Saturday Evening Post is a feature 
article, “How to Write a Song Hit,” based on the new 
Paull-Pioneer song “There’ll Never Re Another War.” 
... The U. S. Army Air Force Bombardment Units 
have their own song now. It’s called “Bomber Com- 
mand” and is the work of Lt. Col. Ellis O. Keller, Gene 
Marvey and Paul Taubman. Carl Fischer publishes. 
. . . Werner Janssen has made a symphonic recording 
of Max Steiner’s “Symphonie Moderne.” This is the 
haunting melody which served as background music 
for the Warner Bros. film “Four Wives” and which was 
published by Remick Music Corp. as a result of the 
thousands of requests from movie-goers. . . . “Battle 
Hymn” by Earl Robinson and John La Touche is being 
generously performed by school choruses. Based on 
“Report on the State of the Union” Speech of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, January 6th, 1942, “Battle Hymn” is 
the second work by these writers to be accepted as 
standard works in school repertoires. “Ballad for 
Americans” was the first. 
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Is Our Industry Really Essential? 


There is much talk these days to the effect that the 
music publishing industry, by the end of 1943, will 
have scarcely enough manpower left to keep the wheels 
turning. Most of this kind of talk is of the “loose” 
variety, we admit, but the manpower problem which 
stimulates such talk still exists, and it is to our benefit 
to analyze it as comprehensively as possible. 


Two questions come to mind. “Can music play an 
essential role in the conduct of the war?” Assuming 
that there can be no other answer than in the positive, 
we can turn to the next question, which is: “Are the 
members of the sheet music industry doing the best 
job possible in making music essential?” 


In whatever way this is answered, it must be admit- 
ted that the public, the Armed Services and the Admin- 
istration in Washington do not think we are producing 
the right kind of music goods. 


Yes, our industry has done things of which it can 
well be proud, but all our efforts have been “hit-and- 
miss.” There have been no concentrated drives by 
any organizations representing the industry as a whole, 
particularly the music publishing industry. There has 
been no centralized planning of music’s resources to 
help win the war. That is what we need! 


Music War Committee 


An organization known as “Music War Committee” 
is coming very much in the spotlight with its excellent 
program of war activities. Composed of members of 
office staffs, both employers and employees, of music 
publishing firms and affiliated groups, MWC is the 
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first coordinated, actively organized “war effort” group 
in the sheet music industry. The American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers, the Songwriters’ 
Protective Association and many recording companies 
work with MWC. Deems Taylor is its first honorary 
sponsor. 


We were really thrilled to hear how many publishing 
executives and others donated blood to the Red Cross 
as result of the campaign MWC put across. 


Committee, we understand, is setting plans to pro- 
mote the writing of inspiring war songs, and some- 
thing very big along these lines is in the offing. It 
really behooves the industry to give their utmost co- 
operation to this sincere, hard-working organization. 


Music Week 


Music Week will begin the first Sunday in May. 
The 1943 observance is the goth Annual and will 
emphasize the wartime service of music and _ the 
strengthening of friendly ties among the peoples of 
the United Nations. The special keynote is ‘Foster 
American and World Unity Through Music.” 


Groups and individuals in all parts of the country 
will wish to use the observance as a setting for their 
contribution through music to the welfare of the 
community and the nation. The National and Inter- 
American Music Week Committee shall be glad to 
cooperate with them in every way it can, whether their 
program is chiefly musica! or uses music only inci- 
dentally. Let’s make this year’s Music Week the 
greatest in our history and show its contribution to 
democracy. 
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